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The Christian’s Sabbath is a holy day, not a holiday. 
Therefore it is that those who prefer holiday pleasure | 
to holy-day pleasure, are apt to call the holy day a | 
dull day. ‘No doubt it is a dull day—to one who | 
finds no pleasure in holiness. “The day of the Sab- | 
bath without the Sabbath of the day is gloomy to the | 
last degree.” If we find the Sabbath dull, let us| 
rethember that the fault is not in the day, or in its | 
holiness. The fault is in ourselves and in our un- 
holiness. 


Influence is quite as important as instruction, in | 
the work of the Sunday-school teacher. It would, 
indeed, be better for a teacher to influence a scholar | 
in the right direction without instructing him, than 
to instruct him without influencing him in the direc- 
tion of the right. But, fortunately, there is no need 
of making a choice betweén these two methads of 
work. It is quite as easy to influence a scholar while 
instructing him, as to influence him without giving 
hit instruction. The teacher who teaches his scholar 





is, indeed, more likely to influence his scholar than 


is a teacher who simply preaches to his scholar. Solid 
instruction is in no sense a barrier to loving influence ; 
and no teacher need hesitate to teach through the fear 
of being thereby unable to exert an influence for good. 


There isa contagious and controlling power for 
good, as well as for evil, in a positive and well-defined 
example. Not only is it true that two watches, or 
clocks, set near each other, will come, as if by sym- 
pathy, to tick and move in unison, but it is sometimes 
found that a watch or clock that moves and stops fit- 
fully all by itself, will move on with undisturbed regu- 
larity under the influence of a fellow-timekeeper of 
good habits placed near it. One well-behaved boy ina 
Sunday-school class, or a neighborhood, will make his 
example felt on a half-dozen or a score of wild com- 
panions, by simply continuing true to his own high 
standard in spite of all temptations. A single Chris- 
tian believer who is all that he ought to be, is an 
unmistakable force in any church, or in any commu- 
nity ; {and sooner or later, his example will have 
weight with those who have seemed least regardful of 
it. A good example ordinarily makes less show than 
a bad one; but it does its work quite as effectively. 


God’s voice sounds out in nature as truly as in his 
providences and in his Word. That he speaks per- 
suasively to the young through natural objects, is 
proved by abundant testimony; and multitudes in- 
competent to tell of their early communings with the 
Creator by the medium of his handiwork, have yet 
known those communings as truly as Wordsworth or 
Ruskin ever did. The mysterious tones of the sound- 
ing sea have awakened solemn thoughts in many a 
youth standing spell-bound on its shore,—the idea of 
God borne in on the passive soul with a force like 
that of the resistless waters; the sense of eternity; a 
sudden apprehension by the expanded faculties of 
personal responsibility and of the momentousness of 
life. Many a child, alone in the forest, where nature 
seemed hushed in reverent silence because of God’s 
presence, moved by a call that reached his heart, has 
knelt and whispered heavenward, perhaps his first 
spontaneous worship and aspiration. Through earth’s 
scenes of beauty and grandeur fhe divine God ad- 
dresses the tender and unformed as directly and con- 
vincingly as he does the devout mind of the mature. 
The Sunday-school teacher who at this season of the 
year is separated from his class, knows not what 
sacred experience may bé touching some opening life 
which is largely in his charge, what impression that 
needs to be confirmed, what impulse requiring guid- 
ance. A timely accordant word may make that 
teacher a worker together with God in ministry for 
God’s little ones. 


Obligatien is one of the binding links of a common 
humanity. It is that which keeps us in mind of the 
fact that humanity iscommon. In certain ways every 
one may be said to have more than his share, while 
in other ways he may be said to have less than his 
share. There is, indeed, no such thing in the world 
as share and share alike ; and it is this universal un- 
likeness of men’s gifts and possessions and opportuni- 
ties that gives them, thus far, a common likeness and 
a common lot. The man who yields to his neighbor's 
interests in one direction, is the man who presses upon 


his neighbor’s interests in another direction. -The 
man 'of extraordinary dimensions pays for one seat 
in a street car, while he occupies as much space” as 
two slender men occupy. In one way or another, we 
are all unfair and unequal. But in another way, 
within certain limits, the inequality is the common 
lot, and constitutes our equality. The universal inter- 
est is the universal yielding. We are all debtors to 
an extent that we cannot repay. We are all creditors 
to an extent that cannot be repaid. The balance is 
incessantly shifting; and because we cannot lay our 
hands on it to hold it for us or against us, our inter- 
ests are inextricably mingled: with the interests of 
our neighbors. Our weal is the common weal, and 
the common weal is our weal. It is due to our neigh- 
bor, sometimes, that we should consent to be under 
obligation to him, as it is that we should consent to 
have him under obligation to us. No man can live 
to himself alone. . 





CULTIVATING A SPIRIT OF TRUST. 


In our intercourse with our fellows, and in our 
attitude towatd God, we are constantly called to 
choose between trusting on the one hand, and dis- 
trusting’ on the other, There is in every case an 
opportunity for trust, and an opportunity for dis- 
trust ; and it is for us to accept the one opportunity 
or the other as we may prefer. On this choice there 
often pivots our peage of mind and our practical 
power for good; hence we have need to know our 
duty in the premises, and to act accordingly. . 

Trust is reliance, or confidence. To trust another 
is to place confidence in him, to rely on him, to be- 
lieve in him. Trust in another presupposes a ground 
for confidence in him; it has a reasonable basis to* 
rest on. It would not be right to put trust in every’ 
person alike. But when the question is settled that 
a person is worthy of being trusted; then it is nobler 
to trust him than it is to doubt him; and as trust 
is worthier than distrust, and gives joy instead of 
wretchedness, trust is to be cultivated as a desirablé 
attainment, and as an imperative duty in its sphere. © 

It is a natural instinct to trust. A little babe 
trusts, at the start, not only his parents, but all others. 
Distrust is a later growth in a child’s nature. And 
all the way along in a child’s life, trust, is more ad- 
mirable than distrust. True child-likeness is evi- 
denced, not in distrust, but in trust; and that child 
would be deemed abnormal, if not a monstrosity, 
who, having come to the possibility of an intelligent 
choice in the matter, should be constantly showing - 
distrust of his loving and faithful parents. As it is 
with the child, so it is with the older person; the 
voluntary exercise of a spirit of distrust where trust 
is a duty, is a cause of shame and reproach, because 
of its exhibit of the baser nature of him who in- 
dulges it. 

There is a time to decide whether or not to trust 
another; .but that question ance settled, the duty of 
trusting in that direction is to be recognized as a pre- 
vailing duty. If, indeed, a radical change in the 
state of things be brought about in the course of time, 
it may be right to open anew the question of trust- 
ing one who has thus far been deemed worthy of con- 
fidence ; but in such a case the primal question of 





the propriety of trusting is to be looked at deliberately 
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by itself, apart from the inclination or impulse to trust 
“Or distrust for the time being. It is the attitude-of 
trust, or of distrust, toward one who on the whole is 
‘deemed worthy of confidence, that is to be looked at 
a8 testing the character of him who assumes that 
attitude, 

. In every true friendship, trust is not only a duty, 
‘but it is a duty that will not be ignored. Even the 
tynical La Rochefoucauld said, “It is more dis- 
‘honorable to distrust a friend, than to be deceived 
by him.” And Young gave this as a canon of 
friendship : 


to’ “ First, on thy friend, delib’rate with thyself; 
Pause, ponder, sift, not eager in the choice, 
Nor jealous of the chosen ; fixing, fix; 
Judge before friendship, then confide till death.” 


He who distrusts a friend thereby confesses himself 
Jacking in true friendship; for, if he loves as he 
ought to love, he cannot he moved by suspicion or 
distrust. “There is no fear in love [and distrust is a 
sphase of fear]: but perfect love casteth out fear; .-. . 
and he that feareth is not made perfect in love.” 
** Trust rests on the person trusted, not on his words 
facts for the time being; on his character, rather 
tlian on his conduct; on his character as vouching 
for, if not explaining, his conduct, rather than on his 
gonduct as being the only intelligible proof. of his 
character. For this reason it is that there is always 
a call for trust beyond sight in one’s attitude toward 
even the best of friends; for no human friend can so 
dear himself that there is never an opportunity for 
@istrusting his character, if his conduct of the hour 
{be the only basis of trust in him. Chargcter must be 
ipsted on as a basis of trust, where conduct is at the 
moment inexplicable; hence it is that, one’s joy and 
peace of mind and safety in his friendship will so often 
pivot on one’s trust in a friend, rather than on that 
friend’s fidelity as a friend. Whatever he may be or 
may do as a friend, a man is powerless t6 win that con- 
fidence in him which it is forthose who watch him 
to give or to withhold at their pleasure. 
. As in the truest human friendship, so in friendship 
toward God. If God is worthy to be trusted,—and 
“that question is already settled once for all,—God js 
to be trusted always; to be trusted because of what 
he is, and not merely because of the proofs of his 
‘worthiness to be trusted, that are multiplied to us 
hour by hour. There’ are times when: we cannot 
iinderstand the ways of God; times when God's ways 
might be so interpreted as to seem to show a lack of 
wisdom or a lack of love ; but then it is that our trust 
jn God is to be rested on as having a surer basis than 
our understanding of his present providences. No 
@hild of God has, indeed, a true trust in God, unless 
he can feel and say in all sincerity concerning God, 
when God’s ways are most inscrutable, “ Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 
’’ Both trust and distrust are capable of cultivation. 
Both of them are to be found in our nature; and it 
is for us to develop the one and to repress the other 
by persistent exercise, according to our intelligent 
choice in the’premises. We can accustom ourselves 
to rest on the conviction that our human friends are 
to be trusted because of what we know they are, 
whether we can understand, or not, that which they 
are saying or doing for the hour. Or, we can accus- 
tom ourselves to look always at the possibility of our 
friends’ untrustworthiness, and to see fresh illustra- 
tions of this possibility in their every act which is 
capable of a twofold interpretation. And our atti- 
tude toward our Divine Friend may be the same as 
our attitude toward our human friends. . There is 
always an opportunity to exercise trust or distrust 
toward God, according to our preference; and we 
can cultivate the one spfrit or the other as we decide 
for ourselves. 


‘| there have been received proposed explanations of this 


Aa r Tr 
ward and God-ward. We aré not to console ourselves 
with the thought that it is natural for us to be sus- 
picious and to doubt, and that therefore it is no shame 
to us to be in the constant attitude of distrust toward 
God and toward those whom God has given us to love 
and to trust. But we are to face squarely as a fact 
the possibility and the duty of cultivating the spirit 
of trust, and so of triumphing over our natural ‘vro- 
pensity to evil in this sphere of character. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is strange what a fascination the question of the 
origin of evil has for many minds, in comparison’ with 
the question of the way of escape from evil. Yet the 
origin of evil is of no practical importance in comparison 
with the way of escape from evil; and therefore it is 
that the Bible has so little to say on the one subject, and 
so much to say on the other. Recently, when a Penn- 
sylvania correspondent wanted to know, through these 
columns, “ how sin entered heaven, since the Devil is a 
fallen angel,” the Editor said frankly that he neither 
knew nor cared to know. Thereupon, from various points 


vexed question, together with suggestions as to the error 
of supposing that the Devil is a fallen angel. Among 
many suggestive letters there comes this one from a 
Missouri reader : : 
‘I have been a constant reader and an ardent admirer of The 
Sunday School Times for years. I think so highly of your 
wisdom and judgment that I should like very much to have 
you answer, in Notes on Open Letters, the following questions : 
Is there anything in the Bible to indicate that Satan has not 
always had an existence, and as a wicked being? Is there 
anything in the sentence, “ And without him was not anything 
made that was made” (John 11 : 8), that indicates that there 
was anything existing that had not been created? Does the 
declaration made by Christ in Luke 10: 18, “I beheld Satan 
as lightning fall from heaven,” indicate that Satan was ever 
an inmate of heaven, or only an assaulting enemy? Does the 
expression in Revelation 12 : 8, ‘‘ Neither was their place found 
any more in heaven,” mean the place, or inheritance, of once 
holy angels, or that Satan once had a place in heaven? Is 
there anything in the Bible to indicate that Satan was ever a 
friend to God ? 

There is a measure of truth in the often-repeated sug- 
gestion that our popular ideas of Satan and Hell] are 
derived from Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” rather than from 
the Bible narrative; for the vivid presentation, in Mil- 
ton’s poem, of revealed facts, has done much to fix those 
facts in the popular mind, together with much that is 
merely of the poet’s fancy. Yet,the main conception of 
Milton’s view of Satan and his angels is not an invention 
of Milton. There are traces of a similar conception in the 
Jewish traditions, as there were also in the religious 
theories of ancient Egypt; and there are -gleams of 
it to be found in the Bible pages. In the Book of 
Job, it is said, “ When the sons of God came to present 
themselves before the Lord, ... Satan came also among 
them ” to present himself before the Lord. In the Epis- 
tle of Jude there is a specific reference to “the angels 
which kept not their first estate, but left their own habita- 
tion,” and who are “ reserved in everlasting chains under 
darkness unto the judgment of the great day.” Jesus, 
moreover, spoke of the Devil (John 8 : 44) as one who 
“ abode [or, stood] not in the truth” These and other 
like passages are not'so much made the basis of the popu- 
lar doctrine on the stibject, as they are recognized as con- 
formable to it. But, as has been already said in this 
connection, it is useless for us to philosophize as to the 
origin of evil, or as to the history of the personal Devil. 
The truth on these subjects is not disclosed to us in the 
Word of God, and we cannot find it out. It is enough 
for us to know that the Bible, from Genesis‘to Revela- 
tion, presents in varying language the one great truth, 
that there is a conflict in the universe between light and 
darkness, between good and evil, between sin and holi- 
ness; that in that conflict the forces of darkness, of sin, 
and of evil, are led by one whom we know of as Satan, 
the Devil, the Tempter, the Adversary ; while God him- 
self leads on the other side, and he hds sent his Son to 
help and to save those who would be with Him, instead 
of with his Adversary, in that conflict—in which all must 
have a part. Here isthe practical view of the case. The 
origin of sin is concealed from us. The fact of sin and 
of its conflict with holiness is unmistakably present with 





Because trust is noble, and distrust is ignoble; | 


because trust is right, and distrust is wrong; because 
trust is the exercise of our better nature, and distrust 
is the exercise of our baser nature,—therefore we 


ought to exercise trust, and to repress distrust, man- 


us. Therefore it is that the Apostle says to us, and that 
we can say to one another: “ Finally, be strong in the 
Lord, and in the strength of his might. Put on the 
| whole armour of God, that ye may be able to stand against 
| the wiles of the devil. For our wrestling is not against 


powers, against the world-rulers of thle Macknaes, against 
the the spliiteal hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places. 
Wherefore take up the whole armour of God, that ye 
may be able to withstand in the evil day, and, having 
done all, to stand.... Withal taking up the shield of 
faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery 
darts of the evil one.” 


The intelligent memorizing of Bible texts, or of unin- 
spired statements of doctrine, isonething. The unintel- 
ligent memorizing of such forms of speech, is another 
thing. Intelligent memorizing has many advantages; 
unintelligent memorizing has none. It is true that one 
who in early life has memorized unintelligently a Bible 
text, or a catechism answer, may come in later yéars to 
understand the meaning Of that form of words; but it is 
also true that his having memorized those words as a mere 
“jingle” will prove a hindrance rather than a help to 
his understanding of them when he seeks to know their 
true significance; andit is also true that he might have 
known their meaning from the beginning, or have known 
the meaning of other phrases even better than these as a 
means of conveying truth to his mind, and he was 
wronged in being permitted to memorize unintelligently 
where he might have memorized intelligently. Ten 
words fastened in a child’s memory as a statement of a 
sacred truth which he would do well to bear in mind as 
a guide in his life course; are worth a hundred words, 
even out of the Book of books, rattled off and memorized 
by him as a meaningless jingle. It is not a question 
between memorizing’ or not memorizing in childhood, 
but it is a question between intelligent memorizing and 
unintelligent memorizing, that is in practical discussion 
between parents and teachers in connection with the 
religious training of the young. Educators, the world 
over, are well-nigh a unit in insisting, that the true order 
of mental attainment is “ knowledge first, then memory ;” 
that an understanding of a statement should precede its 
memorizing. Only a culpable shiftlessness on the part 
of parent or teacher will permit a child to memorize 
uhintelligently what he might have understood and 
memorized ititelligently. To allow a child to give him- 
self up to the rote memorizing of what is to him a mean- 
ingless jingle, in the blind hope that at some future day, 
if his life is prolonged, he fhay come to understand what 
he is not now helped to understand, although he easily 
could be, is to carry the idea of a “second probation” to 
an extent that ought to prove its own condemnation with 
every intelligent Christian thinker. But that a child can 
memorize Scripture intelligently to a much greater ex- 
tent than is now common in our Sunday-schools, will 
hardly be questioned. Therefore it is that there is a 
value in such appeals for added prominence to Bibié 
memorizing in our Sunday-schools as comes from an 
intelligent Christian lady 3 in Connecticut, in a letter as 
follows : 

My special work in jails, prisons, and alms- bilend, as state 
superintendent of this department under the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, has long been superseded by private per: 
sonal work for Christ in these institutions, and in. connection 
with foreign Christian work, as well as teaching the young: in 
quite other spheres; and in each of these several spheres I have 
always been impressed with the value of memorizing the Word 
of God in childhood, especially in the Sunday-school. For my- 
self, too, as a leader or teacher, such as thousands who will be 
taught during the next seven years under the International 
direction may become, I would like to speak. No preparation, 
as regards ease and power, can be so great as the Word lodged 
in the heartand mind during this golden childhood time. The 
Word, with its attending suggestion, comes to us in the night 
time, or by the way, as it may not when we seat ourselves for 
study; and so, in the gick-room, in affliction, under temptation, 
in the lonely cell, groping for light in heathen homes, His word 
comes to men, if “hid” in the heart, that they may not sin 
against him, or to comfort them in every time of need, The 
brain cells grasp this early lodgment as they will not do later, 
and, once received, no amount of accumulated dust or harden- 
ing can utterly efface it. I have often been surprised to find 
that long-time criminals can repeat portions of Scripture. Task, 
“Where and when did you learn this?” They reply, “In 
Sunday-school, when a child. I haven’t been to church in 
years; but I used to go to Sunday-school when a boy, where I 
learned verses.” We know that it is often the only time when 
the poorer classes or vicious are under influences which make it 
possible to teach them the Word of God. In God’s light there 
shall be light. Excuse my suggestion to wiser heads than 
mine; but in these days, when in various ways the pen and the 
pulpit are more earnestly striving together to teach the Word, 
and to become stronger Christians, to endure and to serve, we 
have occasion to be glad if any of us can say, “ From a child” 
I have “known the holy Scriptures, which are able to make” 
me “ wise unto salvation.” It is well to memorize the golden 
text, or two or three italicized verses; but twelve or fotirteen 
verses look long, while “seven verses a week ” seems shorter, 





| flesh and blood, but against the principalities, against the 





and that might be the prescribed weekly work for teachers and 
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‘taught. Hundreds of times I have been thankful that my 
childhood came in the days of the “ verse a day” system. 

Children can memorize Bible verses intelligently; chil- 
dren ought jo do so. Unintelligent Bible memorizing is 
not to be practiced; intelligent Bible memorizing should 
be. On this point there is no room for fair discussion. 
A text memorized unintelligently by a child may, in- 
deed, be shown to him to have a meaning, when in later 
years he finds himself a convict in jail or prison, The 
same text impressed upon his mind in its full meaning 
while he was a child might, however, have been the 
means of keeping that man away from the jail or prison. 
Why not, then, try the better way, instead of the poorer, 
with all children? 








INFINITUDE. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


No utmost range of grandest human thought 
Can grasp, in faintest outline of degree, 
The unintelligible majesty ’ 
Of one of God’s great attributes, so fraught 
With changeless force, by power divine inwrought : 
Archangels cannot know the mystery 
Of self-existent being, more than we, 
Though in the lore of héavenly cycles taught. 


What strange presumption, then, to think that God, 
Who spins the planets’ courses, sphere on sphere, 

Should condescend so far—could stoop so low— 
Centered in might immeasurably broad,— 

A paltry creature’s whispered prayer to hear ! 
Yet—he hath said it—and it must be so, 


Lexington, Va. 





CHRISTIAN COURTESY. 
BY ROBERT J. BURDETTE. 
“ LAREDO, Texas. 

“Epitor THE SuNDAY ScHOOL Times: Will you please 
give us a few points on church etiquette ?—INQUIRER. ”! 

“Inquirer” knocked at the right door for instruction. 
The Sunday School Times Bureau of Information is the 
fountain-head for encyclppedical knowledge. The Editor 
answers all the hard questions himself, and the easy ones 
are turned over to the wandering deacon who happens 
along just as the question box is opened and the birds 
begin to sing. 

How shall we behave ourselvesin church? Oh, well! 
it depends somewhat on the church we attend. Each 
has its own rules, carefully codified, for the guidgnce of 
the members in their attitude toward each other and 
toward strangers who may seek to worship with them. 
These rules are hung up in the pews, on the walls of the 
church, on the front of the pulpit, over the choir, every- 
where, in plain sight. They are.not printed on card- 
Board, but are made “plain upon tables, that he may 
run that readeth it;” and that is just what he wants to 
do sometimes. The regular occupants of the pews, by 
manner, by expression of countenance, by significant 
gesture and action, translate these unwritten rules so 
clearly that every man may hear them speak in his own 
language, and “the wayfaring men, though fools, need 
not err therein.” 

The next time your journey leaves you stranded in the 
great and delightful city of New Chicorkadelphia on the 
Sabbath day, if you should go to the Church of Saint 
Indolence,—I can recommend it as having the slowest 
singing and the softest pew cushions, with a preacher to 
match, in the city,—you will see the following “Sugges- 
tions to Worshipers :” 

“ Fall or slide into the end of the pew nearest the aisle. 

“Stay there. 

“Do not sit erect, but lop. Rest one elbow on the 
arm of thé pew, and support the side of the face with the 
outspread hand, If the cheek can be pushed up in folds 
and wrinkles, so as to wholly or partially close one eye, 
all intelligent expression will be destroyed, and the atti- 
tude of utter and disrespectful laziness will be height- 
ened by the charm of acquired imbecility or natural 
stupidity. 

“To not rise during the singing of the hymns. The 
fact that you played tennis or base-ball all Saturday 
afternoon, or walked four or five miles around a billiard- 
table Saturday night, entitles you to a little rest Sunday 
morning. This is the day of rest, and you are no Sab- 
bath-breaker. 

“Take advantage of the long prayer, when other 
people should have their eyes closed and their heads 
bowed, to adjust yourself into a position of limp and 
lounging listlessness that you can endure comfortably 
through the sermon. 


T xore.—This inquiry was received by the Editor, and was for- 
Werded to Mr, Burdette for reply.—Tus Eortos. 
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“Extend your legs as far under the pew in front of 
you as you can make them reach without sliding off 
your seat, 

“Gracefully and politely cover your mouth with your 
hand while yawning during thesermon, If the minister 
is looking at you, cover the mouth with both handé, and, 
at the close of the yawn, bring your jaws together with a 
cheerful snap. 

“Tt is a mark of the highest culture and best breeding 
in refined society, to look at your watch frequently dur- 
ing the service, After looking at your watch, always 
turn your head and gaze longingly and earnestly toward 
the door. 

“Do not move if a stranger, accompanied by his wife 
and daughter, attempts to enter your pew. Permit them 
to climb over your legs, no matter how much it may 
annoy you. This is the Lord’s house, and all his chil- 
dren are welcome, It is not Christian, and it may even 
be questioned if it is really polite, to put your knees up 
against the back of the pew when a family of strangers 
attempt to enter. It is practiced in some churches, but 
we have never openly encouraged it here. 

“Do not annoy strangers who may enter the church 
by looking at them, or even glancing in their direction. 
Nothing is more embarrassing to a sensitive person than 
to find himself an’object of attention, under the eyes of 
strangers in a strange place. If he really wants a seat, 
he will find one without the obtrusive interference of 
other people. Some of the ablest scholars in our denomi- 
nation believe the employment of ushers to be a relic of 
paganism and a legacy of Romanism, if, indeed, they are 
not the Scarlet Woman himself. 

“ At the close of service remark aloud, but to yourself, 
that you are hungry as a shark, and set off for home at a 
brisk trot. The house of the Lord is no place for idle 
chatter and worldly gossip with strangers,” 

Possibly, however, your denominational preference 
will lead you to worship in the imposing edifice of the 
Church of Saint Dives of Giltedge. I have gone to that 
charch occasionally on hot Sundays in July, when I was 
fearful of sunstroke and couldn’t afford to put ice on my 
head. The suggestions here are far more scriptural in 
form, and are so uplifting that the ordinary man is so 
buoyed, up that he finds it almost impossible to sit down. 

“The earth is the Lord’s, for he made it; but this pew 
is mine, for I pay $700 a year for it. 

“How hardly shall they that trust in poverty get a 
sitting on the center aisle! 

“The poor ye have always with you, but you can get 
away from them a little while on Sunday. 

“He that keepeth his pew, keepeth his life. 

“As a bird that wandereth from her nest, so is a 
stranger who wandereth into a church without an invi- 
tation. 

“Give me neither poverty nor poverty. 

“The rich and poor meet together, but not on the 
same day. 

“* But as for the mighty man, he had the earth’ (Job 
22: 8). 

“Blessed is the man that considereth the poor a 
nuisance. 

“Tf thou hast nothing to pay, why should he not 
stand thee up in the vestibule? 

“Tt is a cold day for the stranger. 

“He that giveth his seat to a stranger, of a surety he 
shall smart for it: 

“Tf thou hast stricken thy hand with a stranger, thou 
art snared with the words of thy mouth.” 

Or it may be that you will be led into the Church of 
Saint Greedy Ownself, whence you will probably run 
before you get through reading the tablet. 

“Come early, and secure your own pew before anybody 
else can get into it. 

“Count your hymn-books carefully, the first thing. 

“Tf one is missing,—the old one with the backs torn 
off, crane your neck in various directions, looking into 
the neighboring pews for it. 

“Tf you cannot find it, take the best one within reach, 
in place of it. This is a Christian duty. Paul says, ‘If 
any provide not for his own, he is Worse than an infidel.’ 

“Hold one hymn-book in your hand, and sit on the 
others until the rest of your family arrive. Look pious 
all the time. If you see any one Jooking around for a 
hymn-book, bow your head upon the back of the pew in 
meditation, and they won't disturb you. Besides, it is a 
proper attitude, and that is what you are here for. 

“When your family is supplied, if there is one book 
over, hide it under thé cushion. If you lend it, you may 
never see it again. 

“ Leave strict orders with the sexton to seat no one in 





your pew, as you may bring friends to church with you. 





(He knows you haven’t a friend in the world you would - 
share anything with, but never mind.) 

“Tf you find a stranger in your pew, stare at him until 
he walks out. If he won’t walk out, sit down and make 
it pleasant for him. Crowd him into the corner. Push 
all the Bibles and hymn-books into the other end of the 
pew. Turn your back on him when you rise to sing, 
and sing loud out of your own book, holding it so that 
he can’t see. If he is one of these prayer-meeting Chris- 
tians who knows the hymn-book by heart, when he begins 
to sing, do you stop singing and look at him, very much 
as a cat might look at a robin. 

“If the stranger should come in late, and ask you for 
the number of the hymn, or for the text, look out of the 
window. Or, if you desire to be elaborately but chill- 
ingly polite, say ‘I dunno,’ If, after service, he ventures 
tosay that he enjoyed the sermon, say ‘Huh?’ and hurry 
away. He may want to borrow money of you. 

“Should the pastor ask you who were the strangers 
in your pew, say you don’t know and you don’t care, but 
you hope they’ll sit somewhere else if ever they come 
again. Say this so the strangers will hearit. Then they 
will wonder how on earth you can get such fine clothes 
on over your bristles without tearing them to pieces. 

“Tf a woman with a child gets into your pew, glare at 
the child every time the little one moves. When you 
speak of it to your neighbor, a man whom you really 
love —has a night-latch on his pew-door,—call the child 
a brat. Smile pleasantly when you hear the sexton try- 
ing to coax your dog out of the church. That dog is teo 
cute for anything. Might let him stay in; he wouldn’t 
bother anybody.” 

And, again, it may be that by some mistake you stum- 
ble into the Church of the Samaritans. You have no 
dealings with these fellows, and you would back out-as 
soon as you see where you are going; but the Samaritans 
are wide awake, with some very informal notions about 
church etiquette. The sexton, standing on the porch, 
sees you are a stranger, and the minute you pause hesi- 
tatingly in front of the church you are his. He hypno- 
tizes you with a cheerful nod and a beckoning hand, and 
passes you on through the wide-open door almost before 
you know it. An old deacon in the vestibule has you 
by the hand at once, and introduces you to “ our church 
clerk,” adding, as he reaches your part of the introduc- 
tion, “I don’t exactly know your name,”—as though he 
used to know it like a book, and has a pretty good ink- 
ling of it now, but can’t quite place you. An usher at 
each door is ready for you,—there is a perfect picket line 
of sexton and deacons and ushers along the front of the 
Church of the Samaritans; not to keep people out, but 
to bring them in; it isn’t.a fort, it’s a hospital; it’s a 
man-trap, baited with Christian courtesy, and the man 
who is caught there never tries to get away. The older 
you are, the better seat you get; if you just hint to the 
young fellow who is leading you forward that your hear- 
ing is a little “ near-sighted,” he’ll get you the best seat 
in the house, if he has to ask a resident Samaritan to 
giveitupto you. You get comfortably seated,andsome- . 
body pushes a hassock toward you; a child from the next 
pew hands you a hymn-book; an old lady puts a Bible 
into your hands, The minister looks at you as though 
he had seen you before and was glad to see you again. 

Before you get fairly out of the pew, after service, 
somebody has you by the hand, telling you he is glad to 
see you there, the pastor is asking you to come again, 
the usher is telling you the hour of evening service, the 
superintendent is giving you an invitation to stay to 
Sunday-school, and when, a little ashamed of the way 
you felt when you tried to back out, you say, rather 
meekly, that you are a member of the Church of Jeru- 
salem yourself, they say, reassuringly, “Oh, that’s all 
right! there isn’t much difference between the Samari- 
tans and the Church of Jerusalém now; lots of your 
people drop in and see us on their way to Jericho ;” the 
deacon tells you “he got the best wife in the world out 
of the Church of Jerusalem ;” and so you have a good 
time, and go away with such a glow at your heart that 
if it wasn’t Sunday, and in town, you'd take off your coat, 

You see, it is just here; the Samaritans feel at home 
in their church, and consequently they know just how 
to make strangers feel athomethere. It is their Father’s 
house, and they conduct themselves there as easily, cor- 
dially, naturally, as children at home. , A church of that 
sort has a home-like atmosphere the visitor recognizes 
and enjoys. Any guest can tell the family living-room 
from the “ spare-room” with hiseyesshut. The trouble 
with some of our churches is that the members frequent 
them so seldom they have a cat-in-a-strange-garretty 
feeling themselves when they do go, and are conse- 
quently awkward and constrained in their efforts to 
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anake the stranger fee] welcome,—very much as I should 
probably act if, being a chance visitor at the palace, I 
should attempt to receive Queen Victoria’s guests in the 
drawing-room, while she finished her luncheon of bread 
and honey in the kitchen. 

& Get’ acquainted in your own church; feel at home 
ithere yourself; get into the habit of frequenting the 
house during the week; and on Sunday attend both 
services and the Susday-echool,—eee how easily the 
“ workers” of the hive and the little people receive and 
entertain guests,—and you willsoon find yourself as cor- 
dial and warm-hearted as those fellows over in the 
Ohurch of the Samaritans, and won’t ask for a letter of 
introduction and countersigned credentials before pass- 
ing @ hymn-book to a stranger. And remember always 
the injunction of Peter, “an apostle of Jesus Christ,” 
writing “to the strangers scattered throughout Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia,”—“ Finally, 
he ye all of one mind, having compassion one of another, 
love as brethren, be-pitiful, be courteous,” 


“(Bryn Mar, Pa. 


BEING FAITHFUL. 
BY JOEL SWARTZ, D.D. 


)> A faithful man is one who not only has faith himself, 
but one in whom others have, or may have, faith. Per- 
haps the first may be said to stand to the second as cause 
to-effect. ‘“ Wouldst thou have me believe in thee, 
thou must thyself first believe.” 

‘¢The doubting man is “ unstable in all his ways,” In- 
stead of being an anchor in the storm, he is “ like @ wave 
of the sea, driven and tossed.” Haying no rock under 
his Own feet, he can give no secure standing-room to 
another, But a man who is faithful, that is full of faith, 
is able to say, “ I know in whom I have believed,” and 
becomes by that fact both a guide and a support to others 

* to be depended upon. No man, therefore, can be trusted 

im a matter concerning which he himself is skeptical. 

_» But it is important to know what, and in whom, a man 
belitves, “He that trusteth to his own heart is a fool.” 
It is likewise vain to put confidence in man, or to trust 
in princes. Only he that trusts in the Lord is safe, or is 
‘wsure ground of trust to others. But his trustworthiness 
even then is based, not on some original quality of his 
own, but on the strength of his faith in another,—even 
“the Lord who will stablish you.” 

+? But it is well, again, to note that one may be faithful 
Without being always wise, fortunate, or successful. The 
thoroughly trustworthy man may fail for want of that 
kmowledge which is beyond the scope of his powers, or 
fw denied him by his circumstances. It does not, there- 
fore, follow that a man is faithless because he makes 
mistakes, or does not succeed. 

It is conceivable that the unjust steward might have 
wasted his Lord’s goods without being blameworthy. 
The wheat and the oil might have been lost through the 
unforeseen dishonesty or incompetency of the debtors. 
As long as men are finite in knowledge and limited in 

' power, so long is it liable to happen, even to the very 
wisest and best, that sometimes watchfulness shall be 
found asleep, and prudence off its guard, and failure and 
disappointment come in, in spite of the most conscientious 
atewardship. 
‘et is a consolation to know that our divine Lord does 
not require of us his stewards that we shall be successful, 
dat only that we shall be faithful, “It is required in 
étewards, that a man be found faithful” (1 Cor, 4: 2). 
This is always possible. It is a quality of the heart, an 
element in the character; and as every man is properly 
fesponsible for his intentions, he cannot be excused for 
failure if he did not do his best to succeed, He may 
have done his best not to fail, but he is still not faithful 
unless he has tried to succeed. The “ wicked and sloth- 
ful servant” who wrapped his talent in a napkin, and 
went and hid his lord’s money, may have thought only 
of not failing. He would guard securely, and return 
unwasted, the trust committed to his keeping. 
>. But he was an unfaithful steward. He buried the 
“usury” with the talent, and so reduced it to a practical 
nonentity. There are some men who seem to be so afraid 
of failing that they will not attempt anything. They 
déem that to fail is worse than not totry. It were well 
if these timid souls were to remember that God has not 
demanded success, but commanded duty. If they have 
sincerely and honestly tried, and failed, they have at feast 
escaped the odium and condemnation of the faithless 
man who buried his talent. 
“ He who does the best his circumstances allow 
Does well, acts nobly, angels could do no more.” 





is one who places the honor of success above the law of 
duty. He is more concerned for his own reputation 
than the pleasure of his Lord. He would rather succeed 
for his own glory than fail for the honor of his Master. 
A man should be willing “to break down” for Christ. 
He should also rejoice when another has succeeded where 
he has failed, and be glad to vacate a higher for a lower 
place when one more worthy or able to fill it has been 
found, This present writer ought to be glad if his arti- 
cle were rejected, for the good reason that there is 
a better to fill. its place. No man is faithfal who would 
derange the best order to make place for himself, or mar 
a good work by putting his hand where a more skilful 
one is ready to do it better. Itis well to “ covet earnestly 
the best gifts,” but to remember that the charity which 
“vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, and doth not behave 
itself unseemly,” is the “more excellent way.” 


Gettysburg, Pa. 





RELIGIOUS WORK AMONG THE YOUNG 
MEN IN BERLIN. . 


BY EMMA LOUISE PARRY, 


The chief organization for religious work among the 
young men in Germany is of recent origin, and bears the 
name, the Christian Union of Young Men. While in its 
chief aspects it resembles the society of an almost similar 
name in America, still this association is quite different, 
as the peculiar German character and’social life of the 
Old World naturally call for different methods of Christian 
labor. The national life of Germany, with its formal 
religious training, its social customs, the natural disposi- 
tion of the German himself,—these elements enter into 
such a work here, and give it a peculiarity that stamps it 
as different from the corresponding work in America. 

Religious meetings, such as form the chief and almost 
exclusive element in our Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, would have little or no power to attract the 
German young man. To open a hall and offer only such 
entertainment as our Association provides, good as it 
may be, would fail to bringin the social German. From 
early boyhood the youth is accustomed to meet in kneipe 
halls, where drink and song and tale make the hour 
entertaining. Asa child, he has gone with his parents 
to the beer-gardens, and has been brought up to this 
sort of leisure hour,—a glass of beer, music, intercourse 
with acquaintances in a free, social manner. Thestudent, 
the apprentice, the laboring man, the young-man of busi- 
ness,—as a general thing, these young men do not spend 
their evenings in the home circle, or in the homes of 
friends, as is the cusiom in our nation. This is too 
tedious (/angweilig) for the German, and he seeks his 
comrades in a public place, where, with the entertain- 
ment, the general independence and freedom, he can 
find rest and diversion after the day’s duties, 

Do not think that this is in any way similar to an 
evening in American drinking-saloons; it is far other- 
wise. This is a feature of the national life, the evening 
in such halls and gardens, where ladies and gentlemen 
meet in pleasant intercourse over the glass of beer,— 
seldom drinking anything stronger, and very often but 
a single glass, merely as & pretext for coming to enjoy 
the sociability of the place, It is the social spirit of the 
place which is the secret source of its existence and sup- 
port, Yet modify this as we may, we must acknowledge 
that this life has its temptations, and has not only the 
positive injury of leading to bad habits, but also the 
other injury of withdrawing these young men from bet- 
ter influence, and dulling the nature to more serious 
impressions,—an effect already seen in the non-religious 
character of the German youth. 

From this phase of national life we see the German 
love of sociability, his habits and customs in pursuit of 
it, and we must come to the conclusion, that, if a Chris- 
tian work is undertaken for the young men it must take 
in eonsideration these facts, and must offer him enter- 
tainment while seeking to bring him under better influ- 
ence. Give him all the pleasant intercourse, all the ease, 
rest, freedom, recreation, he can find in his accustomed 
haunto; but remove-from this the evil tendencies, and 
add the positive element of something better. 

This is the problem of the Association of Germany,— 
to let this social custom lead to something better for the 
young man. Here we meet a new difficulty, peculiar to 
Germany. As a religious organization the effort has 
much to contend against. Here there is not, as in 
America, a body of young men trained by work in the 
Sunday-school, in Christian Endeavor Societies, and 
encouraged by home influence and the general tone of 
society. In a land where church and state are united, 





Moreover, the man who would rather not try than fail, 








tomed to spontaneous, individual, independent efforts. of 
their.own, and there is not the ready, intelligent, inter- 
ested Christian activity among the church-membership. 
Add to this the Ick of recognition of Christian life as a 
social feature, and you wil] perhaps understand both the 
difficulty of the work of a Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and the peculiar form it must take in Germany. 
Understanding this, you wil] not wonder that the organi- 
zation is of such recent origin, but will only wonder that 
it exists at all, Of its great necessity and value in the 
land, and especially in such a city as Berlin, there is no 
question, Fora clear understanding of their operations, 
let us attend an anniversary in their own hall, 

We pass along Friedrich, Leipziger, Wilhelm, chief 

streets of Berlin, all gay and bright, inviting to the social 

young men. We must observe that drunkenness, brawl- 

ing, and such disorders, are never seen on the streets of 
Berlin; the police is too vigilant for that. We enter 

the great doorway, over which blazes the glittering gas- 

jet letters of the Young Men’s Christian Association 

sign, and pass through several rooms arranged with 

tables set with cups and saucers, before we reach the 

main hall, where the exercises are to be held. The Ger- 

man must always have something. for the physical man, 

as well as the spiritual and intellectual. After the exer- 

cises, tea will be served. We have come for the Secre- 

tary’s address ; and fortunately, on this anniversary, he 

gives a review of the past. 

In 1888, Von Schlimbach, known. for his Christian 
Association work in America, stopped in Berlin on evan- 
gelical work. He heard of a little Young Men’s Band, 
and that gave him the thought, awoke the question as 
to the possibility of forming such an association as 
America possessed. He asked various persons, received 
a decided answer,—“ Es geht nicht” (“It cannot be done”). 
There was not that large army of young men with reli- 
gious fraining, as in America, to which he could appeal. 
Nevertheless he determined to give a call through the 
newspapers, and, to his surprise, sixteen young men 
responded. They were young men of various classes,— 
merchant, student, laborer, officer, soldier. Von Schlim- 
bach laid his plan before them, which they heard in 
silence, ‘when, as if led by some irresistible power, the 
sixteen found themselves signing their n2mes to a con- 
stitution and pledge; and tien, feeling their utter help= 
leasness in such a great undertaking,—sixteen humble 
youths in a city of a million and a half,—they cried out: 
“It is not our work; it is His, He will take care of it 
and us.” Fifty marks ($12.50) was all they had to start 
with; yet they hunted a room, and these sixteen, un- 
known to each other before, yet bound by the strongest 
tie, united in the work, invited others, and in April, 
1883, announced that their humble rooms were ready for 
the first meeting,—opening a work which has never 
ceased to grow. 

The ultimate aim of the Association, and the deep 
secret of its inspiring impulse, is to lead young men to 
the Saviour. It desires to reach gll young men, and so 
the doors are open to all, of whatsoever class, occupation, 
position. In America, this would be a self-understood 
fact, requiring no emphasis, but in Germany it means 
very much. Here the class distinction amounts almost 
to caste, There are finely marked degrees, distinctions 
within the degrees, and the lines are rarely crossed. . If 
the fine lines exist within circles, it is easy to imagine 
the great gulf between the nobility and that mass sadly 
called “the common people” (das gemeine Volk). We 
come across distinctions daily where the poor and ob- 
scure are ignored and imposed upon, and the American 
is pained at the chasm which separates those who might 
be helpers from thie sufferers needing help. So when 
the Asscciation has a welcome for every station, we must 
admire its spirit, and recognize it as one of the noble 
features of the work, and which also enters largely into 
its methods of labor. 

In pious, fervent, devoted spirit the work opened | in 
the great city of Berlin, where the wickedness is great, 
its opponents few. Here are the hubdreds of thousands 
of strangers, with no homes, no friends; here is the uni- 
versity, with its students; here the musical conse: 
tories, the masters in art and music; here the industrial 
schools, and the thousands of opportunities for learning 
and labor which call the young men from all parts of 
the world; here is a great army, with the young men fh . 
training; here the center of commerce; here the at 
tion to the traveling, roving world,—altogether, we 
here, in addition to the Berlin young man, a great tran 
sient population, having no home influence, which my 
seek recreation in whatever the city provides. The 
hundred thousand young men living in the city; 
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religion becomes formal, and the people are not accus- 
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sixteen and forty,—and what does Berlin do for these 
young men? We may be sure the powers of wickedness 
are prepared to receive them. A walk through the bril- 
liant streets of Berlin proves the pains taken to allure 
them, What has the state provided? Asylums, prisons, 
—asad provision! What has thechurch provided? We 
pass one palace of wickedness after the other, but fiud 
nowhere a Christian home for those who wish or need a 
refuge. Here is the field for the Union,—to have a good 
home, and several stations as a refuge and a resort for 
the young men of Berlin. _ 

This leads us to the methods necessary to attract those 
for whom the Union is formed. In showing the con- 
ditions of social life in Germany, we have already shown 
what is necessary for the Union; namely, to provide a 
pleasant social hall, with entertainment for body and 
mind. The Association must offer, not only religious 
entertainment: but such attractions as the young Ger- 
man craves, both for his nature and his previous habits. 
The Berlin Association has adapted itself admirably to 
these conditions, — e r 

There is an excellent eating-house in connection. 
Well-cooked meals are offered at a low price; and the 
fact that over fifty thousand meals were served here dur- 
ing the last year, shows the success Of this department. 
There is a reading-room, with some three hundred differ- 
ent newspapers, and a library of over two thousand 
volumes. For those who desire to employ the evening 
hours in study, there are classes in German, French, 
English, penmanship, stenography, book-keeping,—all 
with good instructors. For the musical, there is regular 
instruction and practice in singing, and the fine Manner- 
thor is an attractive feature in all the meetings. For 
the sociable, there is the conversation-room; and here 
the sociable has full sway. The correspondence-room 
offers\ quiet and every convenience for the wanderer; 
whilst the gymnasium, or Turnhalle, gives the best oppor- 
tunity for gymnastics, and athletics offer a recreation for 
the tired brain-workers. 

The young man soon begins to find that this is a pleasant 
place to spend the evening. The stranger applies here 
for help, as the department for strangers assists in find- 
ing lodging and employment. The young boys under 
sixteen are put in training-classes for the future help in 
the active work of the Union. Each‘member feels his 
obligation to active work, and, by personal invitation on 
the street, at the railroad station, in the universities, in 
places of business, he tries to bring others to this home; 
and the annual increase of from five to seven théusand 
is the fruit of such earnest effort. Fifty thousand visitors 
partake of the provision for the intellectual and religious 
entertainment in the open meetings. Then there are the 
separate meetings suited to the various classes: evening 
meetings for day laborers, midnight meetings for barbers, 
hackmen, railroad men,—in fact, meetings suited to the 
hours and needs of the peculiar membership. Here 
mingle soldiers, merchants, students, hand laborers, 
waiters, artists, the nobility and the most obscure,—a 
grand union of noble souls, losing for once the bitter 
social distinctions, joining in ardent, loving service for 
the King of kings and Lord of the mighty and the 
lowly. Is not this work worthy of the notice of the 
Christian world? and can we not hope that here lies 
some help for Germany in the midst of all her difficul- 
ties, in that complex social and political condition which 
forces upon her'the mighty questions which she labors 
in vain tosolve? We bid the Union “God speed,” and 
Christian America extends a heartfelt sympathy to the 
evangelistic work now extending itself through the great 
empire. 
Cincinnati, O. 





MY SUBSTITUTE. 
BY V. F. P. 





Who can take my claés? This is the yearly thought 
of most teachers; and then comes an anxious review of 
any and all who might supply the vacancy. How often 
the only answer is, “ No one” ! 

Some years ago, this annual question came to me, and, 
as “no one” replied, and the difficulty must be settled, 
the very necessity solved the problem. In a back num- 
ber of The Westminster Teacher had been &n account of | 





love that alone had been the controlling power for some 
years. ‘ 

Taking a blank sheet, the date of each Sunday during 
my absence was carefully written down, with a blank 
opposite for each scholar’s name who would be my sub- 
stitute. One by one the blanks were filled up, by more 
or less willing would-be teachers. One paper was left in 
my class drawer, while a copy went with me up to Maine. 

Each week a letter was duly posted in that far-off vil- 
lage post-office, or rather two letters in one envelope; 
fox the young teacher must have her own private letter, 
merely friendly, describing walks or sails, the storm that 
sent the breakers in so far, the lighthouses with their 
red or fixed or revolving lights, the large fleet of mackerel- 
boats that made the horizon like a Venetian scene at 
night as they hung out each light. There was nothing 
too trivial to be interesting, because it was told by one 
who loved enough to be willing to spare time in a holi- 
day for the stay-at-homes. Really, that was the chief 
element of the great success of the plan. 

Then, the four-page lesson had all sorts of practical 
applications, and at least one verse apiece to be hunted 
up in the Bibles “teacher” had trained them always to 
carry to Sunday-school. There was reference to the les- 
son-plan of the question-book or question-leaf, and the 
questions therein might be noted, with time and place, 
and any other important matters. 

“Mary feels big when she gets her letter. She likes 
to teach,” said one German mother to me, as I stood in 
the doorway, at the end of a visit, one autumn. 

“Lillie told me you were away in summer, but the 
girls like to teach that way,” said a new scholar, as I 
unfolded to her, recently, my substitute idea. 

Certainly, teaching teaches far more than being taught, 
and when all gather once more about their teacher, fresh 
and rested after long absence, there is far more sympathy 
between pupils and instructer than ever before. The 
former now begin to realize what teaching is, and how 
much preparation is implied in that eager flow of words 
and questions from the lips of the latter, They have 
been put in her place; the practical experience of atten- 
tion given or withheld is an Object-lesson not soon 
forgotten. 

“T got along well enough,” said Mamie, when she 
came to me after teaching some little children. “I 
could keep them quiet, but I did not have much to 
say.” ; 

Mamie thought it would be so hard to teach such “ big 
girls” as mine, but was willing to try, after thinking 
about the lesson-letter. She had had no such help with 
the children’s class. 

Then each substitute writes an answer, telling of those 
present and those absent. “And now I have scraped 
together all the news I can,” ended one, after a dist of 
all accidents and funerals that had occurred while I 
was away; and it was not till years afterward that I 
found those summer letters had not only won the affec- 
tion of a very dull girl, but had convinced her family of 
the reality of interest on the part of one they only saw 
occasionally. 

The fourth year for this plan begins now. It will be 
somewhat varied in a few details this summer, In the 
drawer will be left some articles not usually there,—a 
class-book, with maps of Palestine and the Roman Em- 
pire, as well as the list of substitutes; for maps are an 
essential to good teaching, and it is so much easier to 
explain about Luke, “the beloved physician,” when 
Rome can be pointed to as the locality of the college of 
physicians, and the gain from the Roman mastery in 
the transmitting of intelligence, or the parts of Palestine 
Jesus visited, or the smal! size of it as compared with the 
rest of the world. There are pencils, too,—one apiece,— 
that each may put in her note-book the word or words 
that sum up the lesson-study: “Our Days,” with ref- 
erences to Exodus 31: 13, Ezekiel 20: 12, 20, for one 
lesson, “Love and Service” for the second quarter's 
review. (At home they were asked to go over the les- 
sons, and see if that title fitted into each lesson.) Thus 
they run, varied at each scholar’s discretion. 

There would be the maps, if in the letter it was 
necessary to speak of any locality; there would be the 
pencils for each to keep up in such memory-helps 
through the summer; and the chain that binds us to- 
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morning, “I saw your letter to your girls; so they were 
provided for.” 

He thought it helped his labors, Certainly, it is hard 
on the superintendent when classes are left entirely un- 
provided for. Since there always will be some absentees, 
cannot others help in this way? The mutual benefit is 
very great. Love conquers the difficulties, Try it, and 
see it you do not profit also. 


Germantown, Pa. 





SECURING ORDER. 
BY W. W. STUMBLES. 


“Have you been to Sunday-school to-day, my little 
man?” I said to a bright little boy who was amusing 
himself on the sidewalk one Sunday afternoon. “No, 
sir; I have not been there for two Sundays, but I am 
going next Sunday.” “Have you been to school to-day, 
sir?” he asked, in a tone which plainly indicated that 
more questions would follow if I answered in the affirma- 
tive. “Yes,” I replied. ‘“ Well, do you own theschool?” 
“T do not quite understand you; all Sunday-schools are 
free to Any one who chooses to join,” I said. “ Are you 
the man that stands up by the big desk totalk?” “Oh, 
I understand now! Am I the superintendent, you mean?” 
“Yes, sir.” “No; but I am a teacher of a class of good 
boys, who are very regular in attendance at school, and 
well behaved while there.” 

How often I thought, as I passed on, does the manner 
of a superintendent warrant the assumption of the little 
ones that he owns the school? Here is asuperintendent 
who adopts the most stringent rules to secure order, and 
requires pnswerving obedience to these rules. Every 
boy and girl, at a particular moment, is expected to listen 
to the same unchangeable form of dry and monotonous 
questions, it may be, concerning the lesson; and if the 
required degree of order is not reached as quickly as a 
regiment of soldiers is brought to attention at the word 
of command, he proceeds to ring the bell, and waits 
with stern and relentless expression of face for the 
scholars to become so still that a pin might be heard 
to fall on the floor. If thé stern look and persistent 
ringing of the bell do nal secure breathless silence, 
then scolding is resorted to, and odious comparisons of 
conduct made. 

The central truth of the lesson for the day may be the 
great patience shown by David as he was hunted by Saul, 
and his forbearance when the latter was delivered into 
his hand, and from which the superintendent intends to 
inculcate the virtues of patience and forbearance. But 
what success can be expected when he suddenly displays 
feelings of annoyance and irritation accompanied by an 
outburst of language like the following, once heard by 
the writer: “ Are you Zulus or Hottentots, or what are 
you? What sort of training do you get at home?” 
Respect cannot be secured in this manner; and, if it is 
not gained, submiasion will be like the partially quenched 
fire that only needs a slight wind to fan it into its former 
state. 

It is utterly impossible to get healthy, vigorous chil- 
dren to remain more than a moment as still as if their 
feet were in stocks and their arms enclosed by a strait- 
jacket. Some will unconsciously shuffle their feet or 
move in their seats to secure more comfortable and easy 
positions. This will more especially be the case when 
nothing is said or done to interest the mind or rivet the 
attention but scolding, or ringing a bell. Surely the 
methods employed in a factory or large establishment 
where rigid rules are necessary in order that every 
moment of time may be usefully employed, need not be 
introduced into the Sunday-school. Nor is it necessary 
for the superintendent to assume an air of ownership of 
the school, or think that it is rapidly falling into disor- 
ganization and insubordination if every child is not 
agape with outstretched neck ready to drink in dry-as- 
dust questions the moment he begins to catechise. 

A superintendent may be honest in his intentions and 
inspired by the best of motives, but having poor metheds, 
his motives will not be appreciated; on the contrary, he 
will probably expose himself to adverse criticism as to 
what are his real motives, and thereby fail to reach the 
results he desires, In arraying his will in an authorita- 
tive manner against the will of boisterous and wilful boys, 


how one teacher, often absent, from sickness, held the | gether is only united the closer, absence not making a | an antagonistic spirit may be aroused in them towards 


reins always of her class. She wrote a ietter to one or | 
another about the lesson, and thus taught in her own 
absence. Would not this do for my class? 


real separation. 
The advantages from this plan may satisfactorily be 
thought of, surely, after a four years’ trial. 


him, and intentional provocation will follow. 
Order and attention are essential to success in the 


It has been | Sunday-school, but they may be attained by tact and a 


It would be a six weeks’ or two months’ vacation, and | used for brief as well as lengthy absences, in cases of | winning manner, and when" thus attained, rest on a more 


it was a very important class,—just passing from the | 
frequent flashings of temper into well-ordered calm and | 
great interest, which must be maintained by the same | 


sudden illness, or any providential detention. 
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satisfactory basis than that which is the result of an 


“ Though the dreadful storm kept you home last week” | imperious command. The first méthod can be used to 
(having been ill), said th assistant superintendent one | convey precious truths and insure willing obedience, but 
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the latter method is merely the exercise of authority by 
the official head of the school. A pleasant manner and 
wise discernment in securing attention will put the super- 
intendent and scholars on the best of terms, while a dis- 
play of authority will put them out of ‘ouch with one 
another, and perbaps out of joint. 

». Thirty years’ observation in Sunday-school as scholar 
and teacher has shown the writer that superintendents 
who tax their ingenuity in devising pleasant and striking 
means for gaining the attention of the children will have 
the best order. Some anecdote related in an attractive 
manner, or some announcement that will be sure to please 
the children, or some surprise of one kind or another, 
will always obtain the desired end; and by habit the 
scholars will look for the opening remarks with pleasant 
Biiticipations, and the attention once gained may be easily 
held by well-chosen questions or remarks. 





Ottawa, Can. 

“ROR CHILDREN AT HOME 
oi ey THE WAYSIDE NEST. 

a 5, “ Brown cl a pte nest, 


10"? So near to every passer by! 

gas Proud robin, with his crimson breast, 
Builds in the apple-blossoms high ; 

And bobolink where branches white 

And green leaves hide his home from sight. 
Oh, careless bird! sing tome why 
You build not nearer to the sky. 


“Some cruel hand may come, I fear, . 
And from the road-side take away 
Your pretty baby-birdies dear. 
Where then would be your song so gay ? 
This tangled grass and mossy stone, 
, These daisies, hide your nest alone. 
You foolish bird! sing to me why 
You build not nearer to the sky.” 


“ Glad little child, I trust in Him 

Who loves his children,—birds and all. 
He guards me in the darkness dim, 

And when the cheerful sunbeams fall. 
Would I be nearer to his care 
On lofty tree or mountain bare ? 

Is earth not his, as well as sky? 

Sweet little child, good-by, good-by ! 


° New York City. 





ONE CHANCE IN TEN. 
BY F, B, STANFORD. 


“Jed Radcliff did not very often lie awake at night 
after he had gone to bed. He was young, he was healthy, 
and he was asoundsleeper. But one night in mid-winter, 
—the night he got his great idea about buying an ice- 
boat,—he experienced much difficulty in getting into 
the land of dreams. He was troubled about a meanness 
Hie had been guilty of during the day, and he was ex- 
ited over his scheme to purchase the boat. Between 
the two disturbing thoughts he found no rest. The 
worry about a falsehood he had told he subdued finally, 
however, by repeatedly assuring himself that no one 
would ever find out that he had told an untruth; and 
in the morning he had forgotten all about it. 

“T know how we can have some fun, earn money, and 
get an iceboat into the bargain,” he said joyfully to a 
school-fellow named Martin Spice, commonly called 
“Spicer.” 

. Let’s hear it,” Spicer replied. 

©® We'll form a partnership in business,—you, Tom 
Gooke, and myself.” 

-“ What business? ” Spicer inquired, showing no par- 
ticular enthusiasm. 

“Catching smelts, and sending them packed to the 
dity, where my Uncle Jedediah will sell them in his 
market,” F 

“ There isn’t any fun in catching smelts for money,” 
said Spicer, with a sneer, 
work too.” 

“But there’ll be a chance for a heap of fun with the 
ideboat we can get, after a while, with the money,” Jed 
declared emphatically. “When I want a thing, I am 
Willing to work for it.” 

As soon as Tom Cooke heard what was in the wind, 
he agreed with Jed that the idea was a first-rate one; 
and then Spicer thought the’same also, for he always 
did exactly as Tom Cooke did. The partnership was 
formed at once. “4 


-| The iceboat would cost ten dollars ; and as soon as they 


“That’s work, and it’s cold 





night,” said Jed, not willing to let any time escape before 
beginning business. 

“Yes,” said Spicer, “if it doesn’t snow and cover the 
river over.” 

“I don’t care whether it snows or not,” put in Tom; 
“we'll get to work.” 

That afternoon they built a camp of rough boards, 
four feet sqhare, without a floor, and moved it on sleds 
down to the margin of the broad Kennebec River, that 
lay frozen before the village. And when night came, 
and the tide under the ice was at the flood, they dragged 
the shelter out a few rods from the shore, and cut a hole 
beneath it to fish through, Up and down the river, a 
mile or more, there were other fishing-camps just like 
it; but most ef the fishermen were men. Jed, Tom, and 
Spicer were the only boys who had set about the work 
in earnest to earn money. Any boy, not familiar with 
the locality and the smelt-fishing along the Kennebec, 
might have been glad to join them, could he have looked 
into the camp. 

The threatened snow-storm had not come, There was, 
in fact,a moonlit sky. The little village with its ope 
saw-mill stood out in bold relief in the weird light of the 
night, and across the river the hills covered with pine 
woods looked fantastic. And it was a still winter night, 
the prevailing silence broken only now and then by the 
cracking of the ice. In the camp, the boys watched 
their lines in lively anticipation of bites. 

“We'll have a peck in no time, if they’ll only keep on 
biting like this,” said Jed, jerking up a good-sized smelt. 
“This is what I call fun,” Tom declared, 

Spicer said nothing. He was waiting grimly for a bite. 
They fished three hours this first night, and it was 
unanimously agreed that they had made an excellent 
beginning with a peck and a half of smelts. Jed packed 
them in ice and sawdust the next morning, and sent them 
off to his unclet It was arranged by the other partners 
that Jed should take charge of the cash. That was 
what caused the trouble after a while. 

At the end of a month, the firm had six dollars en- 
trusted to Jed’s keeping. Every time any money arrived 
from Uncle Jedediah, it was counted over in the presence 
of all of them, and then stowed away in an old leather 
wallet, which Jed kept under lock and key in a trunk. 


had six dollars saved, they began to talk a good deal 
about their anticipated purchase. 

“T’ve been thinking about all the icebeats I ever saw 
on the Kennebec,” Tom explained, one afternoon before 
school began. “I have concluded that we ought to have 
ours made with a jib.” 

“‘Nonsense!” Spicer broke out. ‘We can’t get any- 
body round here to make us a boat big enough to carry 
a jib for ten dollars,” 

“*No, that’s so,” said Jed. “ We'll have to have her 
catboat rig. But we'll have her made sharp, and heavy 
loaded, so she’ll carry a good lot of mainsail, and scud 
right along.” 

“Then we'll show the Henderson fellows down the 
river that there are other folks in the world besides them, 
—hey ?” Tom inquired. 

“You may just reckon we will,” declared Jed. 

It was one of those Hendersons, little Dan Henderson, 
to whom Jed had told a falsehood on the occasion already 
mentioned. But he had said to himself that there was 
not one chance in ten Dan Henderson or any one else 
would ever discover the fact. He was somewhat startled, 
therefore, one night, when he overheard Dan’s opinion 
of him, It was one night when the firm did not fish, but 
went with a crowd of village boys on a skating race down 
the river. Jed heard Dan say to Spicer in a low tone: 

“ Skate over behind the bushes with me. I want to tell 
you something.” 

Then, a few moments later, when Dan appeared to 
believe they were out of the sight and hearing of any 
dune, he said: 

“If you don’t look out, that fellow Jed Radcliff will 
cheat you and Tom Cooke before you get through going 
shares with him.” 

“Why? What makes you think so?” Spicer asked, 
evidently surprised. 

“ Because he can’t be trusted. He told a whopping 
lie to me, not more’n a month ago, when I traded skates 
with him. He said they cost five dollars in the city. 
Yesterday, I saw the man who sold them to Jed’s father, 
and he told me they were only threedollars. I wouldn’t 
have traded if I had known it.” 

“But he can’t cheat me, nor Tom either,” Spicer. re- 
plied. “You may just make up your mind tothat. We 
know how much money he has got, and he’ll have to hand 


“Mebbe he gets sioes the Goo sosstis'than fin la oe 
know he does,” Dan ‘ 

Spicer did not think much about that remark at the 
time, for a crowd’ came skating in their direction and 
caused separation and confusion; but it proved to be a 
slow poison which began to excite his suspicion of Jed 
the next day. He took Tom into his confidence, and 
they both agreed that Jed acted as though he knew he 
was watched. 

“TI move we change treasurers,” said Spicer, the next 
time a box of smelts was sent off. “It’s Tom’s turn to 
take care of the cash, I think.” 

Jed felt his face grow scarlet. Having told one false- 
hood, there seemed no way to get out of the scrape but 
to tell another. ° 

“I know why you say that,” he said angrily. “Dan 
Henderson has been trying to set both of you against 
me. I have heard all about it. He told you I was a 
cheat, and that I told him those skates I traded.with him 
cost five dollars. . Now, I guess he made that story up. 
You’ve both acted mean enough, and I shan’t have any- 
thing more to do with the money, or the packing of the 
fish either.” 

Tom and Spicer showed that they believed Dan Hen- 
derson had deceivedthem. Spicer asked Jed not to mind 
what he said, and Tom would not accept the money. A 
couple of days later, Jed was rather shocked to find out 
that they had, as Spicer stated the affair, “settled” with 
Dan, 

“He won’t tell any more yarns of that sort right 
away,” Tom affirmed. 

“I wish you had let him alone,” Jed replied. “ It 
will only make him and his big brothers ugly towards 
all of us.” 

That was not Jed’s real reason, however. He knew 
that Daa Henderson had told the truth about the skates. 
Hevhad never felt so uncomfortable in his life as he did 
the following week. That one untruth was the cause of 
all the trouble. It worried him, and he dreaded a meet- 
ing with any of the Hendersons or down-river boys. But 
as soon as they got the iceboat, which they did before 
many days, Spicer proposed, the first thing, that they 
should sail down river and show themselves to their best 
advantage. 

“Tsn’t shea: beauty 1” Spicer asked, full of admiration. 

“One sail in her is worth all the afternoons and nights 
we’ve worked to get her,” Tom answered heartily. 

“T am satisfied with her,” Jed said glumly. “But I 
shall not sail down the river with her.” 

This disagreement came near making further trouble. 
Tom, for the sake of peace, though, smoothed the mat- 
ter over, and urged Spicer to give up his idea. 

Nothing happened after that worth mentioning until 
the ice broke up and went out of the river in the spring. 
Then there was'a freshet, and a great excitement. All 
the village was astir working to protect the mill, the 
booms of logs gathered along the shore of the river, as 
well as other property in danger of being carried off. 
The boys got their iceboat hauled up, as they believed, 
high and dry; but the flood carried it away in the 
night amid much other débris. They discovered their 
loss early in the morning; and then Jed was forced to go 
down river with the others in search of it. 

The sight that met their eyes when they got down 
where the Hendersons lived drove all thoughts of the 
lost boat out of their minds, Dan Henderson had been 
carried adrift on a cake of ice, and a half-dozen boys 
were trying toesave him in the midst of a great fright 
and confusion. 

“Now’s my time!” was the thought that, sped through 
Jed’s mind. “ Now’s my time!” 

He saw what no one else seemed to see, that a liné 
must be hurled out to Dan somehow, so that by holding 
to it he might guide the ice toward a boom of logs farther. 
below, when the current brought him to it. Jed seized 
one of the fishermen’s ropes that lay in a coil near at 
-hand,.and then he made his way out fearlessly from one 
block of ice to another until he was near enough to 
throw it to Dan. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!” shouted the crowd on the shore 
when it was seen that Dan had caught the rope. 

Dan looked like a frightened boy when he found him- 
self safe on the shore, Jed appeared frightened too, but 
it was a different sort of fright than Dan felt. 

“T want to tell all you fellows something,” he said, 
nearly choked with the words. “I told Dan Henderson 
a lie when I traded skates with him the first of the winter. 
I’ve tried my best to make up for it now.” 

Tom and Spicer stared at Jed, 

Dan put out his hand. 








“We'll make our shanty, and cut holes in the ice to- 






it all out when the time comes,’ 
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LESSON HELPS. 


——_]———— 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1890.] 


'1, July 6.—Lawfal Work on the Sabbath 


Luke 13 : 10-17 





2, July 13.—The Great Supp 


Luke 14 : 15-4 








B July 20.—Taking Up the Crogs...........cc.ccc.ccccsnssesenteenennenees Luke M4 : 25-35 
4 July 27.—Lost and Found.,.............:.cccccecsssssscssseseresensenssanees Luke 15 : 1-10 
5. August 3.—The Prodigal Son......................0.. Lake 15: 11-24 
6. August 10.—The Rich Man and Lazarus.............-.s000+ Lake 16; 19-31 


Luke 17 ; 119 





7. August 17.—The Ten Lepers 








8. August 24.—Prevailing Prayer Luke 18 : 1-14 
9, August 31.—Entering the Kingdom..................00c00+-sse00ee Lake 18 : 15-30 
10, September 7.—Jesus and Zacchzeus the Publican.............. Luke 19 : 1-10 
11. September 14.—Parable of the Pounds...... ............00-.s»0+- Lake 19 : 11-27 
12. September 21,—Jesus Entering Jerusalem....................0+ Lake 19 : 37-48 


13. September 28.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Dan. 5: 1-6; or, Mis- 


sionary Lesson, Luke 21 : 14. 





LESSON V., SUNDAY, AUGUST 3, 1890. 


TITLE: 


THE PRODIGAL SON. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Luke 15: 11-24, Memory verses: 17-20.) . 


COMMON VERSION. 

11 ¢ And hesaid, A certain man 
had two sous: 

12 And theyounger of them said 
to his father, Father, give me the 
portion of goods that falleth to me, 
And he divided unto them his 
living. 

18 And not many days after the 
youngerson gathered all together, 
and took his journey into-a far 
country, and there wasted his 
substance with riotous living. 

14 And when he had spent all, 
there arose a mighty famine in 
that land; and he began to be in 
want. 

15 And he went and joined him- 
self to a citizen of that country ; 
and he sent him into his fields to 
feed swine. 

16 And he would fain have filled 
his belly with the husks that the 
swine did eat: and no man gave 
unto him. 

17 And when he came to him- 
self, he said, How many hired 
servantsof my father’s have bread 
enough and to spare, and I perish 
with hunger! 

18 I will arise go to my 
father, and will say unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and before thee, 

19 And am no more worthy to 
be called thy son: make me as 
one of thy hired servants. 

20 And he arose, and came to 
his father. But when he was yet 
agreat way off, hisfathersaw him, 
and hadcompassion, and ran, and 
fell on his neck, and kissed him. 

21 And the son said unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and in thy sight, And am 
no more worthy to be called thy 
son. > 
22 But the father said to his ser- 
vants, Bring forth the best robe, 
and put i on him; and put a ring 
on his hand, and shoes on his feet: 

28 And bring hither the fatted 
calf, and kill it; and let us eat, 
and be merry: 

24 For this my son was dead, 
and is alive again; he was lost, 
and is found. And they began 
to be merry. 





1Gr., the. 





2 Gr. the pods of the carob tree. 


REVISED VERSION. 


11 And he said, A certain man 
12 hadtwosons: and the younger 
of them said to his father, 
Father, give me the,portion of 
lthy substance that falleth to 
me. And he divided unto them 
13 his living. And not many days 
afterthe younger son gathered 
all together, and took his jour- 
ney into a far country; and 
there he wasted his substance 
14 with riotousliving. And when 
he had spent all, there arose a 
mighty famine in that country; 
and he began to be in want. 
15 And he went and joined him- 
self to one of the citizens of 
that country; and hesent him 
into his fields to feed swine. 
16 And he would fain have been 
filled with *the husks that the 
swine did eat: and noman gave 
17 unto him. But when he came 
to himself he said, How many 
hired servants of my father’s 
have bread enough and to 
spare, and I perish here with 
18 hunger! I will arise and goto 
my father, and will say unto 
him, Father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and in thy 
19 sight: I am no more wgthy to 
be called thy son: make me as 
20 one of thy hired servants. And 
he arose, and came to his 
father. But while he was yet 
afar off, his father saw him, 
and was moved with compas- 
sion, and ran, and fell on his 
neck, and *kissed him. And 
the son said unto him, Father, 
I have sinned against heaven, 
and in thy sight: I am no more 
worthy to be called thy son‘, 
22 But the father said to his ®ser- 
vants, Bring forth quickly the 
best robe, and put it on him; 
and put a ring on his hand, 
22 and shoes on his feet: and 
bring the fatted calf, and kill 
it, and let us eat, and make 
24 merry: for this my son was 
dead, and is alive again; he 
was lost, and is found. And 
they began to be merry. 


8Gr. kissed him much. *Some 


ancient authorities add make me as one of thy hired servants, See verse 


19. 6 Gr. bond-servants. 


The American Revisers would read “ have filled his belly” for “ have 
been filled” in verse 16 (with the margin, Many ancient authorities 


read have been filled). 





LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 
GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: He is able to save to 


the uttermost.—Heb., 7 : 25. 


Lesson Toric: Disclosing the Love of the Father. 


1, The Son’s Departure, vs. 11-16. 
Lesson OuTLINE: { 2. The Son’s Return, vs. 17-20 f. c. 
3. The Father’s Love, vs. 20-24. 


Goipren Text: Father, I have sinned against heaven, and 


before thee.—Luke 15 : 18. 


Dariy Home READINGs: 


M.—Luke 15 : 11-24. The prodigal son. 
T.—2 Sam. 15 : 1-23. A son’s ingratitude. 
W.—2 Sam. 18:1-17. A son’s destruction. 
T,—2 Sam. 18: 18-33. A father’s love. 
F.—Psa. 103 : 1-18 God's fatherly mercy. 
$.—Rom. 8: 1-18. Bilessedness of sonship. 
8.—l John 3:1-2%4. What manner of love. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
“I. THE SON’S DEPARTURE. 


1. Begotten in Presumption : E 

The younger . . . said, . . . give me the portion .. . that falleth 
to me (12). 
The serpent said, .. . Ye shall not surely die (Gen. 3: 4). 
When the woman saw, ... she... did eat (Gen. 3 ; 6). 
I know not the Lord, and. . . I will not let 1 go (Exod, 5 : 2). 
We will not that this man reign over us (Luke 19 : 14). 


Ul. Pushed with Persistency : 
The younger son gathered all,... and took his journey (13). 


Cain went out from the presence of the Lord (Gen. 4 : 16). 

Pharaoh . . . siuned yet more, and hardened his heart (Exod. 9 : 34). 
For all this they sinned still (Psa. 78 ; 32). 

How often would I, ... and ye would not! (Matt, 28 : 37.) 


wl. Continued into Bitterness : 
He began to be in want... . No man gave unto him (14, 16). 


He .. . being often reproved hardeneth his neck (Prov. 29 : 1). 
The heart... . is fully set in them to do evil (Eccl, 8 : 11). 

The harvest is past, . . . and we are not saved (Jer. 8 : 20), 

They ute, they drank, .. . until... the flood came (Luke 17 : 27). 


1, ‘* Father, give me the portion of thy substance that falleth to 
me.” (1) The rich father; (2) The presumptuous son; (8) The 
coveted portion. 


2. “Not many days after the younger son gathered all together, 
and took his journey into a far country.” (1) Speedy action ; 
(2) Thorough work; {3) Wide separation.—(1) New ions 
gathered ; (2) Old ties sundered ; (3) New su ——e : formed. 
3. ‘“*He began to be in want.” (1) In sad trast with former 
lent O) In painful reminder of recent folly; (3) In dark 

reshadowing of coming woe. : 

. 
Il. THE SON’S RETURN, 
|. Meditation: 


He said,...I perish here with hunger ! (17., 


I thought on my ways, and turned my feet (Psa. 119 : 59). 
Ask for the old paths, where is the good way? (Jer. 6 : 16.) 
When he thought thereon, he wept (Mark 14 : 72). 
We ought to give the more earnest heed (Heb. 2 : 1). 
il. Resolution: 

I will arise and go to my father (18), 
I will not let thee go, except thou bless me (Gen. 32 : 26), 
We will serve the Lord (Josh. 24 : 15). 
Thy face, Lord, will I seek (Psa. 27 : 8). 
I am set for the defence of the gospel (Phil. 1 : 16). 


il. Action: 
He arose, and came to his father (20). 


Let him return unto the Lord (Isa. 55 : 7). 

He arose, and departed to his house (Matt. 9 : 7). 

Now complete the doing also (z Cor. 8 : 11). 

Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only (Jas. 1 : 22). 

1, ‘When he came to himself he said.” (1) Departing from him- 
self; (2) Coming to himself.—(1) A state of sinning ; (2) The act 
of repentance ; (3) A state of soundness, 

2. ‘I have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight.”” Sin (1) As 
against heaven; (2) As before men. 

8. “He arose, and came to his father.’’ (1) His initial act; (2) His 
continuous progress; (3) His attained end. 


III. THE FATHER’S LOVE. 
|. Welcoming : 
His father ... ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him (20). 
He kissed all his brethren, and vy upon them (Gen. 45 : 15). 
Thou gavest me no kiss (Luke 7 : 45). 


They all... fell on Paul's neck, and kissed him (Acts 20 : 37). 
Salute all the brethren with a holy kiss (1 Thess. 5 : 26). 


I. Honoring: - 
Put a ring on his hand (22). > 
Pharaoh took off his signet ring, ... and put it upon Joseph’s hand 
(GenA41 : 42). 
Them that honour me I will honour (1 Sam. 2 : 30). 
The king took his ring, . . . and gave it unto Haman (2sther 3¢« 10), 
It was sealed with the king’s ring (Esther 3 : 12), 
I. Rejoicing: 
Let us eat, and make merry (23). 
The Lord rejoiced over you to do you good (Pout. 28 : 63). 
So shall or God rejoice over thee (Isa. 62 : 5). 
There shall be joy in heaven over one sinner (Luke 15 : 7). 
There is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
(Luke 15 : 10). 
1. ‘His father saw him.” (1) The returning penitent ;.(2) The 
waiting father ; (3) The overwhelming welcome. 
2. ‘‘ But the father said to his servants.’”” (1) The interrupted con- 
fession ; (2) The restoring decree, 
8. ‘‘My son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is 
found.’ (1) What the penitent was; (2) What the penitent is,— 
(1) Lost and dead ; (2) Found and alive. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE FATHER’S LOVE. 


Essential to his nature (2 Cor. 13 : 11 ; 1 John 4: 8, 16), 
Independent of human merit (Deut. 7 :7 ; Job 7 : 17). 
The source of salvation (John 3 : 16 ; Rom. 6 : 8). 
Begets reciprocal love (1 John 4 : 19). 

Surpasses human love (Matt. 7 : 9-11 ; Luke 11 : 11-13), 
Saints should abide therein (Jude 21). 

Disclosed by the Holy Spirit (Rom. 5 : 5). 

Sought in prayer (2 Cor. 13 : 14). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—This parable followed imme- 
diately the preceding ones, forming # climax to this part of 
the discourse. 

Piace.—As before, in Perea; possibly at the conclusion of 
a meal in some house. 

Time.—According to Robinson, in March, A.U.C. 783; 
that is, A.D. 30. According to Andrews, in December of the 
previous year, A.U.C. 782; that is, A.D. 29. 

Prrsons.—As before: our Lord, a crowd of publicans and 
sinners, some Pharisees and scribes. 

IncrpenTs.—In the parable: the father and his two sons; 
the younger asks for his portion; receiving it, he goes into 
a far country, wastes it in riotous living, then comes to 
want. A famine arises; becoming a keeper of swine, he seks 
to feed on their food. He comes to himself; rehearses his 


afar off. The son begins his confession; the father expresses 
his rejoicing in bis commands to the servants 
There is no parallel passage. 








CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 11, 12.—And he said, A certain man had two sons: 
and the younger of them said to his father, Father, give me the 
portion of thy substance that falleth to me. _ And he divided wnto 
them his living: The third parable follows in the line of 
thought of the two which preceae it. It gives, however, 
more of definiteness and impressiveness by presenting the 
story of the two sons in their relation to the father, and of 
his feeling towards them. The younger son in this parable 
answers to the lost sheep and the lost piece of money of the 
other two. He represents the sinner who repents and returns, 
while the older son represents the one who fulfils the letter 
of the law’s commands. The younger son, through his evil 
desires and his impatience of restraint, is moved to ask for 
this portion of the father’s property. The portion belonging 
to him as the younger of the two sons was, according to the 
Jewish law, one-third of the estate (Dent. 21:17). The 
words “substance” and “living” are essentially the same in 
meaning as here used. The former word more strictly means 
what one has, or what belongs to one; the latter, the means 
by which one lives. 

Verses 13, 14.—And not many days after the younger son 
gathered all together, and took his journey into a far country ; 
and there he wasted his substance with riotous living. And when 
hé had spent all, there arose a mighty famine in that country ; and 
he began to be in want: The action of the younger son, after 
receiving his portion of the property, corresponded with the 
desires and purpose which he had when he asked forit. He 
wished it and used it for riotous living. The word rendered 
“riotous” is in the original an adverb, and is connected with 
an adjective which means “that cannot be saved, abandoned,” 
and so “profligate.”” He lived recklessly and riotously.— 
And when he had spent all: The natural result and end of such 
a course of living is here presented, and it would seem not 
improbable that the idea of a speedy wasting of the whole is 
intended to be conveyed. Finding himself destitute of the 
means of support, he is compelled to work, and he attaches ~ 
himself, as a beggar for food, to a citizen of the remote coun- 
try where he is. The coming on of a famine contributes to 
his distress and to his consequent action. In a few words 
thus Jesus describes, with the same accuracy and vividness 
of picturing which we have seen in the former parables, the 
beginning and first results of the course of the abandoned and 
dissolute youth. He comes to want and distress soon after 
he is given over to himself. The way in which the aban- 
doned sinners whom the Pharisees and scribes disdained had 
fallen into their deep sinfulness is suggested by this example 
of one such sinner who had fallen. His circumstances, 
indeed, were peculiar to himself. But his case might repre- 
sent many others, where the fal] had been the same, though 
the manner of falling was not the same. As he “began to 
be in want,” he was compelled to think of his condition, and 
of what had brought him into it. 

Verses 15, 16.—And he went and joined himself to one of the 
citizens of that country; and he sent him into his fields to feed 
swine, And he would fain have been filled with the husks that the 
swine did eat: and no man gave unto him: The word “joined” 
here represents a very strong word in the original, which 
means “glued.” He closely attached himself to this man, aa 
if by this means alone he could support his life. He was in 
the condition of helplessness and beggary, and became, in the 
deepest sense of the word, dependent on this man’s willing- 
ness to employ him, even in the most menial services. He 
had nothing and could demand nothing. He had reached 
the most abject state possible. 

Verses 17-19.—But when he came to himself he said, How 
many hired servants of my father’s have bread enough and to 
spare, and I perish here with hunger! I will arise and go to my 
father, and will say wnto him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and in thy sight: I am no more worthy to be called thy 
som: make me as one of thy hired servants: The want and dis- 
tress brought him to reflect upon his condition as a wrong- 
doer. His reflection led him to a better mind.—He came to 
himself: The true condition of the self is that in which the 
mind sees rightly and judges rightly. The prodigal had, in 
this view of the matter, been beside himself, or out of his 
right mind. He returned, as it were, to himself. As he 
comes to himself, his thought turns to his father’s house, and 
first of all to the more fortunate condition of those in the 
lowest position as related to his father, in comparison with 
that into which he, the son, had now fallen. The “hired 
servants” were those who were least cofinected with the 
house and family. Even they were happy as compared witk. 
himself. They have bread enough, and to spare; I would 
fain be filléd with the husks, and no man gives to me. The 
picture is a wonderful one in its portrayal of the sinner who 
is conscious of his self-ruin. 

I will arise and go to my Father: The consciousness of ruin 


| brings penitence. The arising and going is the turning of 
penitent confession. Going home, his father meets him when | 


the feeling of penitence into action. Faith also is involved 
in the resolution and the act; for had there been no confi- 
dence in the father,—no believing love and loving hope,— 
there would have been no such act or resolution.—I have 
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sinned: ... Tam no more worthy: These words are the utter- 
ance of repentance. The “change of mind,” which is the 
repentance of the Gospels, is manifested in and by the words. 
—Against heaven, and in thy sight: The sin in relation to the 
father is looked upon as, at the same time, a sin against 
heaven, the abode of God, of righteousness, and of purity. 
The request which the prodigal makes is only for the position 
of ahired servant. He is willing to receive anything, if it 
may only be a gift from his father. 

Verses 20, 21.—And he arose, and came to his father. But 
while he was yet afar off, his father saw him, and was moved with 
compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him. And 
the son said unto him, Father, I have sinned against heaven, and 
tn thy sight: I am no more worthy to be called thy son: The son 
immediately turns his resolution into action. The father sees 
him afar off. The first movement of the soul, which accom- 
panies and follows its right thonght, is the change of the life 
aad the thing which calls forth immediate forgiveness. The 
father hastens more rapidly than the son does. He is more 
ready to forgive than the son is to ask, The son utters some 
of the words which he had resolved to say to his father, but 
he is arrested by the father’s impatience of love, which will 
not hear him to the end, or by reason of the exhibition of this 
love he is unable to utter them all. The last words, “make 
me as one of thy hired servants,” are omitted in the twenty- 
first verse. They would scarcely be thought of, after the 
father’s kiss,—or after his repeated kisses, for the verb here 
used means “kissed much,” or “kissed again and again.” 
How truthful the picture of the story is in this regard,—as 
it is also in all others! 

Verses 22-24.— But the father said to his servants, Bring forth 
quickly the best robe, and put it on him; and put a ring on his 
hand, and shoes on his feet: and bring the fatted calf, and kill it, 
and let us eat, and make merry: for this my son was dead, and 
is alive again ; he was lost, and is found. And they began to be 

: The “servants” here spoken of were not “ hired ser- 
vants,” but the bond-servants of the father. The latter were 
not mere day laborers, but were permanent servants, and 
attached to the house.— Quickly: The father could not wait, 
betause of his affection and his joy.—The best robe: Literally, 
“the first” and foremost in value, The ring and shoes were 
marks of freedom and honor, as thus bestowed.— The fatted 
elf: The one which, according to the custom of the Eastern 
countries, was fattened, and kept for some special great occa- 
sion. Everything should be done at once which could give 
expression to the joyful feeling of the father’s heart, and could 
bear witness of the full and free welcome of the son to the 
home which he had left. 

The picture of the father is as truthful to life as is that of 
the son, and the two pictures together set forth in a wonder- 
ful way the truth which Jesus was desiring to impress upon 
those who heard him. The father gives the reason for his 
desire to do all which love can'do, It is because the son had 
been recovered from such utter rnin; “he was dead, and is 
alive again; he was lost, and is found.” The word “dead” 
is here used either in the sense of “like one dead,” or as good 
as dead, so far as the father’s relation to him was concerned ; 
or, in the moral sense, “ morally dead.” We cannot be cer- 
tain as to which is the true sense, as intended by Jesus. If 
the former sense, however, is the one to be adopted, we may 
still say that, in reality, the son was dead to his father because 
he was morally dead in himself. It was because he had come 
out of the moral death that he was alive again for his father. 
The father and his household began to rejoice and be glad. 
The lost sheep recovered, the lost money found, the lost son 
brought back from spiritual and moral death,—the very 
thonght of these awakens joy on earth and in heaven, 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


The wonderful parable of the prodigal son was a fitting 
amplification of the parables our Lord had just delivered, of 
the joy of the shepherd over the recovery of the lost sheep, 
and of the woman over her finding again the piece of money 
that had fallen, unnoticed, from her head-dress, He would 
show still more vividly the joy there is in the heavenly 
regions. over the recovery, to a better life, of the sinner who 
had turned from the ways of peace. In the preceding para- 
bles he had told his audience how it gladdened the hosts of the 
blessed to see the dead restored and the lost found; but now 
he would lift their thoughts still higher, and let them know 
that God himself,-the eternal Father, had a loving solicitude 
for all mankind, even though they were no better than the 
publicans and sinners whom the Pharisees assigned to per- 
dition and “declared accursed of God, and how he rejoiced 
when one of them came to himself and returned humble and 
penitent. 

To appreciate this parable fully, it is well to remember 
how utterly different it is, in its greatness of heart and all- 
embracing charity, from any teaching that Christ himself 
could have ever heard. Hillel, in the generation before him, 
had commended the Golden Rule as the fulfilment of the law, 


t 
he had no larger conception than the Jewish world around 
him; for, outside his own race, mankind were “ enemies,” 
with whom Israel could have no relations of friendship or 
brotherhood. But the peasant of Nazareth, who had passed 
his life in the lowly industries of his village, with no advan- 
tage of Jewish or Gentile culture, no travel to other lands, no 
intercourse with circles of wide and generous sympathy, 
whose only school had been the humble one of his mountain 
home and the lessons of Scripture heard in the synagogue, 
rises in this and the preceding parables to a grandeur of soul 
which knows no Jewish limitations, but shines, like the sun, 
with equal brightness on all lands. 

The wonderful originality, if we may reverently say 80, 
that could create such a succession of picture sermons as even 
this single chapter of St. Luke contains, is no less amazing in 
one who had no outward helps to enrich his mind. Whether 
for moral sublimity, therefore, or for perfection of form, it is 
surely not too much to say that “never man spake like 
this man.” 

“A certain man,” said he, in effect, “had two sons; and of 
these the younger asked his father to give him now theshare 
of the paternal property he would otherwise inherit hereafter; 
that is, half as much as the elder brother was to receive. 
This the kind father did, dividing his estate between his two 
sons, handing over to the younger the proportion assigned 
him, but retaining till his death the right over what fell to 
the elder, who continued in his service. 

“Before long, however, the younger son gathered all together, 
and, turning it into money, set off to a far country, and there 
wasted his substance with riotous living. But when all was 
spent, it happened that a sore famine arose in that land, and, 
having nothing on which to live even in good times, he began 
to be sorely straitened when even the well-to-do were pinched. 
In his trouble, therefore, he turned to one of the citizens 
whom he had known, as it were forcing himself on him, for 
any help he could get; and this man—a heathen—in con- 
temptuous pity sent him—a Jew—into his fields to féed 
swine. Nor was any food given him, but, like a field slave, 
he was left to get what he could. 

. “His swine lived on the pods of the carob-tree, which are 
used, also, by the poor as food;. but, though he could gather 
and eat some, as they lay, fallen from the trees, yet, when he 
came honfe, wearied and hungry, and the men at the house 
put out to the swine their night’s feed of these, from the stores, 
no one thought of the poor creature who had tended the herd, 
or offered him food of any kind, though he would have been 
thankful for a supper of this coarse fare. 

“At last this extremity of misery brought him to himself, 
opening his eyes to the folly and sin of his past course. ‘How 
many hired servants of my father’s,’ thought he, ‘ have bread 
enough and to spare, while I, his son, am dying here of 
hunger! I will arise and go back to my father, and will say 
to him, Father, I have sinned against heaven, and against 
thee. I am no longer worthy to be called thy son. Take me 
back to be like one of thy hired servants.’ Coming back, 
therefore, to his father, to whom alone he could betake him- 
self in his extremity, he was seen afar off by him, and the 
sight touched his fatherly heart at once so deeply that he 
ran and fell on the poor prodigal’s neck, and kissed him over 
and over. Broken and humble, the son tried to repeat the 
words he had put together, but the father would not listen to 
them all; but when he had only said part, cried: out to his 
servants, ‘Bring out quickly the best of my robes, and put it 
on him, and put my signet ring on his finger, and put shoes 
on his feet, now bare, like the feet of a slave,—for he is no 
slave, but a free man and a son of the house, and shoes are 
the sign of this; and bring the calf which has been fattening 
in the stall, and kill it, for the highest honor must be paid 
him, and no kid nor Jamb will do; and let us eat and make 
merry, for this, my son, was dead to me by being far away, 
and by his evil courses, but is alive again. He was lost and 
is found.’” 

The lessons were on the surface. Of the two sons, the elder 
clearly represented those who regarded themselves as legally 
righteous; the younger, any sinner who sincerely repents, and 
returns contrite to God. Nothing could be more hateful to 
the Pharisees, or comforting to the poor publicans and sin- 
ners whom they despised. Like the prodigal, they had felt 
the misery of a sinful life, else they would not be so eagerly 
pressing to hear Christ's words; but if, in these evil times, 
this misery, whether from the contempt of their neighbors 
or from the wretchedness of their daily existence, woke in 
any of them a serious thoughtfulness and contrition, and a 
desire to return to their heavenly Father; he was not only 
willing to receive them, but would welcome their coming 
home again, in their right mind, with a touching compassion 
and overflowing joy. 

Still the supreme worth of such a picture was not to be 
limited te any age or nation; for there is nothing said of any 
class or people, but only of manasman. To the self-righteous 
of his own day such teaching must have seemed revolutionary ; 


trition which is, in its sincerity and completeness, the earnest 
of a new and better life, is held up as the condition of the 
glad restoration to his sonship with God of even him who 
has wandered farthest from him. 
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DEPARTURE AND RETURN. ' 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Lost things are precious, and are sought, and the owner is 

naturally glad when he finds them, and his friends will rejoice 

with him. These were the lessons of the preceding parables, 

by which Jesus vindicated his seeking sinners, and rebuked 

the murmuring Pharisees. This pearl of the parables, which 

has sunk deep into the heart of the world, surpasses these 

others both in tenderness and severity. It brings the element 

of responsibility into the conception of “ lost,” and conse- 

quently that of retarn rather than of search into the idea of 
“found.” It thus comes closer to human experience, and the 

prodigal is in some sense a commentary on the sheep and the 

“drachma.” Ninety-nine sheep or nine coins could not 

rejoice; “neighbours and friends” had todo that. But one 

of two brothers might surely be expected to be glad with the 

father of both, at the return of the other, The unsympa- 
thetic Pharisees are rebuked more sharply than before, and, 

though our lesson stops short of that part. of the parable, it 
must be kept in mind. 

1. We note the stages in the prodigal’s departure. The 
sheep was lost by inadvertent straying after sweet herbage or 
the like, without intent to leave the flock; the coin rolled 
away mechanically, Both similes cover a real part of the 
ground in explanation of the sin of the publicans and harlots, 
but neither goes to the root. Nothing but itself can be the 
parallel of that awful mystery and unique fact of alienation 
of heart and will from a loving Father God, The son’s leav- 
ing his father’s house is more than parable ; it is fact. And 
there is no other kind of being “lost” which can adequately 
set forth the irrational perversity and the profound misery of 
such loss. 

The first step in departure is the desire to possess his por- 
tion as his own, without control or restriction. The root of 
all sin is selfishness. . The‘son demands rather than requests. 
He thinks that he is within his rights, and there is not only 
an absence of all sense of obligation in his brusk words, but 
almost a tone of resentment, as if he had been ill used and 
cheated out of his rights. So many of us think that we are 
hardly dealt with if we have to use God’s gifts as stewards, 
and as under law, and want to be set free, to do as we like. 
The desire for independence and the de ination to hold 
faculties, desires, and possessions, as my own, to be used as I 
choose, and not as God commands, is the beginning of all 
evil. He who demands his “rights” in that fashion is a 
rebel in heart. . 

The insolent demand is granted without remonstrance. 
Men who want to live without recognition of Divine authority, 
are allowed todo so. The.goods are received without a word 
of thanks; and then comes the second step,—the son goes 
into a “far country.” Inthe geography of heaven, distance 
is not reckoned by miles, but by morals and feelings, He is 
far from God who does not think of him, nor love and serve 
him. He is not far from every one of us, but we are far from 
him when we forget him. The selfish resolve to have our 
lives ordered for our own delight, and after our own fashion, 
necessarily puts a gulf between us and God, and that leads on 
to the final step in departure, riotous living, which wastes the 
substance. 

The publicans and harlots did that, literally; but not only 
they. Ali life which is founded on self, and lived far away 
from God, is “ riotous,” however outwardly moral and orderly 
it may be. It has broken the fundamental laws, Such life 
is always “waste;” for all use of anything that is in any 
sense ours, whether it be wealth, or talents, or circumstances, 
which does not use it for God, wastes it. No satisfying result 
comes to the doer from all the activities of a godless life; and 
when one considers the possibilities. before every soul, and the 
actual fruits that men really reap from years of toil and 
struggle, what verdict but “wasted” can be passed “upon 
thousands of lives which the world thinks well spent? 

2. Note the stages of suffering. The prodigal’s father does 
not seek his son, as the shepherd and the woman did. The 
reality of the case shadowed by the parables required that 
the voluntary departure and voluntary return of the son 
should be made emphatic; and both sides of the truth have 
to be taken in order to complete the view. God does seek, 
but men have to come back. The lost is found when both 
things take place. But what comes in the place of the seek- 
ing, in this parable? The prodigal’s suffering and hunger. 

Are not the sad consequences of a godless life, its unrest and 
hunger of heart, appointed by God, in his infinite mercy, that 
these may drive wanderers to his breast? And may we not 
therefore say that the Father seeks his poor prodigal chil- 





for nothing is said of the legal merits on which they laid the 
main stress in thinking of the future. Only the deep con- 





but by “doing to others as we would have others do to us,” 








trition which feels its past guilt, and in all lowliness owns it 
to God above, and to those who have been wronged,—a con- 


dren by all the pains and weariness, the famine and rags, 
| whichare their fate in the far-off land? Verses 14-16 give the 
tragedy of a soul which has sought its good in separation fr¢m 
|God. For little while there is apparent enjoyment; but 
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the desires, fed by indulgence, outlast the capacity of satisfy- 
ing them, and a time comes when the outer world is “ flat, 
stale, and unprofitable.” That land is a famine-stricken 
land, and only the new comers fail at first to find out its 
hideous barrenness. But the glamour soon passes, and they 
find that they have nourished fierce cravings which they 
cannot appease. . 

The money is spent, but has only purchased “that which 
is not bread.” Then comes a deeper plunge into degradation 
and slavery. The passions or tastes of the godless man 
become his masters, and he who kicked at the loving rule 
of a father falls ueder the cruel yoke of some “citizen of 
that country.” We must be either sons of God or slaves 
of the workd. But there is no satisfaction in the grosser 
forms of sin to which the prodigal is ever likely to gravitatg. 
The swine’s husks are not man’s food, or, if under stress of 
famine they be eaten, they do not nourish. Animal delights 
are not enough to feed the soul, Thus, hungf¥, enslaved, 
and desperately trying to find what he needs in gross pleasures, 
the prodigal is learning how bitter, as well as how evil, a thing 
it is to leave his father. 

But onemore drop of bitterness is yet to be added to his 
cup,—in the heartless indifference of all to his hunger. The 
companions of revels desert him when the table is bare. The 
world has little compassion, and even Jess capacity, to feed a 
soul smitien with the hunger which only God can still. For 
surface needs it has both pity and help; but when once that 
craving after the true bread of God: has beermexcited, it turns 
away, half amused, half contemptuous, and wholly unable to 
help. Are not these sorrows, dogging sing, the Father's seek- 
ing his child? The sheep may be carried back, and must be 
sought; the coin may be put into the purse, and must be 
sought; but the son who chose to go away must choose to 
come back, and the seeking of him must be the bringing 
motives to bear which will sway his will. 

8. So we have next the stages of return. It is no part of 
the purpose of the parable to give a complete picture of the 
soul’s return to God, any more than of the whole Divine 
provision for salvation. The joy over the returning wan- 
derer, and the condemnation of the grudging reluctance of 
the Pharisees under the type of the sulky elder brother, are 
the themes, not the full disclosure of the way of salvation, 
But though the picture is not all here, what is here is much. 
“ He came to himself.” Wandering from God and seeking 
satisfying good elsewhere is insanity. The prodigal is the 
victim of illusions and delusionsas well as the slave of evil, 
and is to be pitied as foolish as well as blamed assinful. If 
he saw things as they are, and was master of himself,’ he 
would go home again. The fairy gold is only a handful of 
faded leaves, and the bewitched victim sees it as it is, ia the 
morning. 

Bitter experience disenchants us of many dreams, and 
most of us need it to convince us how empty the world js, 
The first step in the new sanity is the remembrance of the 
liberal housekeeping at home, and the keen sense of present 
misery and hunger. The impulse to return in order to get 
enough to eat is not very elevated, nor is there any love in 
it; but God does not disdain to welcome us, though we are 
but driven to him by despair and hunger. The conscionsness 
of need which shatters the dreams of earthly good is often 
the beginning of true return to God. We need not spend 
time in discussing who the hired servants are. They have 
no significance for the great lessons of the parable. Colonel 
Gardiner, when conviction began to work in him, envied a 
dog ; and many a man who has found out that swine’s husks 
are not a man’s food, has felt a pang when he has seen a 
world full of happy creatures, and himself the only unsatisfied 
creature among them. Be that as it may, the main point is 
the clear feeling of want. Then follows a great resolution, 
rising out of the sea of troubled thoughts like the moon from 
a stormy ocean. : 

Pride and self-will are crucified when the wanderer deter- 
mines to go back. He set out so light-heartedly, so ungrate- 
fully, and now he has to reappear a beggar, and own that he 
isa fool. It isa bitter pill, but what will not a man do for 
his life? There is a wide gulf between the sense of want and 
the fixed purpose of return, and nobody crosses it unless he 
flings al) his self-complacency and self-reliance in, to make a 
bridge over it. The return would say more forcibly than 
words “I have sinned,” but the resolve embraces confession 
and also petition. Note that the rehearsed speech begins 
with “father,” the name long forgotten, deeply sinned against, 
but remembered at last as an all-prevailing plea. Further, 
note the self-abasement. He had not cared, but now he 
does not care, to call himself son; and he is more a son 
when he fears to call himself one than ever before. Dawn- 
ing trust in the father, deep self-abasement, the beginning 
of contrition, and lowly pleading for merey of which he 
is unworthy, are his feelings. They are those of every true 
penitent. 

But there is a yet wider gulf between this and the decisive 
step; and nothing is of any profit to the prodigal unless 
resolve ripens into act. So the last step is thet he actually 
does do what he determined to do, and goes. Many soul is 
“ost” because it lets resolution stand for action. None are 





“found” but those whose action fully carries ous their 
resolution. 

4. We have the exuberant welcome. Surely the represen- 
tation that the father is passive till he sees the son returning 
should be sufficient'to show that we have here no complete 
view, and should explain the other omission of reference to 
the sacrifice which is needed for man’s salvation. The seek- 
ing love of God has been set forth in the preceding parables. 
Here the emphasis wes to be laid on ig voluntary return of 
the lost, 

There are three points marked in these pathetic verses. 
First, they give us the father’s welcome. The eyes of love 
see far, and many a time the old man had wistfully gazed into 
the distance, hoping to see what now he saw, the far-off figure 
which ‘he alone recognizes, A father’s heart has long since 
forgiven, and now leaps across the space between, im pity that 
has no taint of anger to foul its purity. Nor will he sit as if 
he did not know who was coming, and make him travel the 
last yard of the. bitter road before he lifts the burden from 
him, but goes to meet him with haste that is itself pardon 
“and welcome, and, clasping him to his heart, asks no confes- 
sions, but stops his mouth with kisses which give all ere it is 
sought, “Lo, this is our God,” seeking us by sorrows and 
glad at our return, and ready to wipe out all bitter memories 
by the embrace of his love. 

The son’s confession comes next. But with his father’s 
kiss on his lips, he could not ask to be made like the servants. 
The purposed acknowledgment remains,—for pardon deepens 
the sense of sin, the consciousness of unworthiness remains, 
but does not overcloud the assurance that he is a son; and so 
his unfinished speech witnesses his completed faith and recep- 
tion of perfect fatherly love. 

The preparations for the feast finish our lesson. The dress 
for the prodigal betokens not only the repair of the ravages 
of riot and travel, but his reception as an honored guest. It 
teaches the great truth that souls forgiven and restored are 
capable of and obtain higher place in God’s house than un- 
fallen spirits, and that the. publicans and harlots may take 
rank there before Pharisees and respectable people. We can 
scarcely help remembering the familiar emblem of “the robe 
of righteousness” which Christ clothes us with, though <a 
ably that was not intended by the picture. 

The feast comes into view not so much as describing the 
abundance which the prodigal exchanges for his hunger, as the 
joy in all the father’s house at his return. It thus brings 
the parable again into line with the preceding, and carries 
the same wonderful thought of real gladness in the heart of 
God and of all his servants, whether they stand around the 
throne as ministering spirits to his poor prodigals who are 
heirs of salvation, or whether they here on earth live near 
him in obedience, and catch sympathy with his fatherly heart, 
All true sons are glad when the father is glad. All true 
brothers are glad when the lost brother is found, 
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6 TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
THE PRODIGAL SCOUNDREL. 


A great deal of sympathy has been bestowed on this repro- 
bate. Men miss the main point of the parable—the infinite, 
uneradicable love of God’s heart—by fixing attention on him 
who put it to test. For myself, I immensely prefer the 
non-prodigal son, and so did the father. But the thought, 
sympathy, and love that belong to him often go after the one 
who needs it, but deserves,it not.' 

What sort of a case washe? Hard. 

1. He did not lovingly co-operate in the common ends of 
the family, but demanded his father’s goods (v.12). He is 
selfish, full of ingratitude, undutiful, bound to go wrong. His 
demand was a kind of robbery, tolerated only because he was 
one of the family. 

2. He “goes abroad,” just to find new opportunities and 
ways of dissipation. The son wastes in riot what the father 
had gathered by hard labor and frugal saving. 

8. The fool spent all. Faminecame. Want gnawed at his 
vitals, of course. 

4, He had not business capacity or application to make an 
honorable living, nor had he so conducted as to have a friend 
in the world; so he let himself out to the meanest occupa- 
tion a Jew could think of, and was not fit for that; for he 
would eat himself what he ought to give the hogs. 

5. Starvation cured the insanity that satiety had produced, 
and he came to himself (v. 17). 

6. He thought of his father’s house as a place where bread 
was plentiful. ~Whether he ever really repented we do not 
know. He was mean enough to seek bread by hypocrisy. 
Certainly we do not know that he did the square thing by 
his brother. The father did not claim that he was truly 
penitent. The object of the parable—to show God’s love— 





1 Norge. —It will be observed that very different views of the teach- 
ings of this parable are taken by different lesson-note writers. It is 
for each Bible student to decide for himself as to the view which is 








most conformable to the tenor of the text, in the light of all that 
is said on the subject by the commentators.—Tuz Epiton. 
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is still more clear, if he was, besides a spent libertine, a hypo- 
crite; and in speaking this parable to justify his eating with 
publicans and sinners, Christ did not claim that those classes 
were penitent. The shown love is greater if they were not. 

7.. The prodigal returned, got cleaned up, well dressed, and 
fed, but never any more of that estate. He was a poor man 
always, It was to the non-prodigal son the father said, “All 
that I have is thine.” .God’S mercy is great, but the prodigal 
never gets over his abominable life. It is worth while to 
come back to get clean; to get one square meal, and a chance 
to begin again; but it is a ghastly mistake to go. Many 
never come back. The adder-bitten may be too dead, or too 
averse to look at the brazen serpent provided. Theprodigal 
may be so far away that he has not strength of will or body 
to undertake the return journey, for he does not foresee the 
Father coming far to meet him. It is out of reason, Itis 
only in the possibilities of love that the father should come, 
This parable should be restored to its original purpose,—that 
of teaching the love of God so rich and tender, so measures 
less and everlasting, and not let it mostly call out our sym- 
pathies to one the least desé¢rving of them. 

At the “ Iron Gate” on Danube. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY.H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


The youhger of them said, . Beir, gis 0 Ge aol 
thy substance that falleth to me (v. 12). It is quite as likely to 
be the younger as the elder son who thinks that he can do 
better with his father’s money than the father can. But 


boys and men—and women too—of almost any age are prone 
to believe that they could use satisfactorily more money than 


they have now in hand. At the least, they want their full 
share of this world’s goods. There is very little shrinking 
from the responsibilities and temptations of wealth. All 
shrink from poverty, few from riches. Rarely would a son 
ora daughter say to an earthly parent: “ Father, withhold 


from me all of your property which you think I can do with: 


out, Give me no more than in your judgment I need to 
have.” Rarely would one make a similar request of our 
heavenly Father, There are prayers going up on every side, 
day by day: “ Father, give me just as much wealth as you 
are willing I should have. Give me my full share of your 
possessions.” And this in spite of the truth that no child of 
God knows the wise use of wealth so well as God does; and 


that with an increase of one’s earthly possessions there comes 


ever an increase of danger to the possessor. 

Wasted his substance with riotous living (v.13). “A fool and 
his money are soon parted.” And whoever doegn’t know 
enough to realize that added danger comes with added wealth, 
and to shrink from reaching after riches, is certainly foolish, 
if not a fool. As a practical truth, those men and women 
who have most desire to gain wealth are least likely to use it 
to advantage when it is theirs. Some waste their substance 
with riotous living; some waste it in selfish displgy; some 
waste it in foolish investments. In fact, whoever uses his or 
her property except as a steward accountable to God for the 
wise expenditure of every dollar, wastes the substance com- 
mitted to him, or to her, and is, so far, as foolish as the 
prodigal son. 

When he had spent all, there arose a mighty famine in that 
country (v.14). There is pretty sure to be some extra need 
of money when a man has made a foolish use of what he had. 
He who is reckless with his capital or his income will always 
find just when he is shortest that an emergency arises which 
didn’t enter into his,calculations, It may be short crops, or 
a fire, or the failure of a business firm, or sickness, or an influx 
of visitors, or a wedding,—there will be something which 
practically amounts to a famine in that land, when a man 
has spent what he ought to have guarded carefully. Extraor- 
dinary needs must be looked out for in life quite as sharply 
as ordinary needs. 

And joined himself to one of the citizens; ... to feed swine 
(v.15). There is no falling up hill in thisworld. Theman 
or the boy who fails to hold his own in oné4 place, will drop 
into a lower place,—never into a higher one, The only way 
to rise is by getting a good foothold where youstand, Fitness 
for a better sphere is shown-and secured thrqugh filling 


creditably the sphere already occupied. He who does not ' 


use wisely his money, his talents, his time, cannot expect 
other men to trust in his hands anything of theirs which is 
of greater value. If there is one occupation lower than 
another, the man who keeps on going down hill will come to 
it sooner or later. The young man who is wasting his sub- 
stance, who is neglecting his business, who is idling away his 
time, who is failing to study while he can, mustn’t be sur- 
prised if he is compelled by and by to join himself to some- 
body to feed hogs,—to keep himself from starving. 

\ When he came to himself (v.17). After all, there is in every 
man something better than a fool, or a spendthrift, or a rake, 
or a hog-tender, A man’s self is never satisfied with sinning 
and sinking. He knows that he ought to be above these 
things. His own self tells him that he is fitted for a purer 
and a nobler life. He is beside himself, he is outside of him- 
self, he is away from himself, while he is going to ruin. He 
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has to shut his eyes to bis danger, and his ears to his con- 
science, as he presses his way down hill.’ When he comes to 

when he is all alone with }imself, when he lies 
awake at night by himself, he is frequently confessing to 
himself his folly and his sin, and saying to himself, “ I ought 
to do better than I am doing.” 

" And he arbse, and came to his father (v.20). It is of very 
little use to be sorry that we are in suffering, or to admit that 
we have done wrong, or to see how we could better ourselves, 
or to resolve that we will do ourduty. A great many people 
liave done all these things many times over, without chan- 
ging their course in the slightest. All the while they have 
éontinued on the down-hill track, and their end has been 
ruin. It is the rising up and going in the other direction 
that proves penitence, and secures its results. The Bible 
nowhere calls on us to make good resolutions, or to try to 
do right. It commands us to do right, and not to do wrong. 
It_is.conforming to the commands of God that alone meets 
the requirements of God. Resolving and trying in them- 
selves amount to nothing. Rising and going amount to a 
great deal. 

While he was yet afar off, his father saw him, and was moved 
with compassion, A true father, a true mother, is always on 
the watch for the return of a lost boy? The parental heart 
ever ceases to throb with love for the wayward child. It 
needs no pleading on the part of the returning prodigal to 
Win a welcome home. All that is negded is the sight of him 
in the distance, homeward bound. The loving, longing 
parent sees him while he is yet afar off, and runs to greet 
him with an affectionate embrace. To-day many fathers and 
mothers are looking out from their sad homes for a glimpse 


, In the distance of returning children who foolishly deserted 


their homes. How they would hasten to greet the loved 
ones back again! To-lay the loving Father in heaven 
watches for penitent sinners coming to him for forgiveness. 
So soon as he sees a single face turned toward him in the 
extremity of the earth, he is moved with compassion, and 
goes out to welcome the child who was dead and is alive 
again, who was lost and is found. 


Philadelphi 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The main teaching of the parable of the prodigal son was 
intended to set forth the meanness of the Pharisees in com- 
plaining because the Lord received sinners and ate with them. 
The contrast is between friend and neighbor, who ‘rejoiced 
over a p and a piece of silver found, and a brother who 
grumbled because his returning brother was well treated. 
But the vast majority of teachers will prefer to treat this 
parable so as to set forth the way in which the sinner returns 
to God. In the development, then, of the lesson, this shall 
be our aim. Look, then, at the son in the various aspects 
that he presents to us. We have hin, first, 

Rebellious. He was rebellious before ever he left his father’s 
house. For his spirit was not subordinate to his father’s 
wishes. The boy was restless, and wanted to get beyond the 
parental control. Most people think that this evil spirit 
began when he said, “Father, give me the portion of goods 
that falleth to me.” But in reality it began before that, and 
this request was only the ‘outcome of that evil spirit. He 
wanted to have opportunity to carry out his plans without 
any restraint. From the position of a rebellious son, we find 
him soon passing to that of a 

Riotous prodigal. All went well now for a while. He had |- 
plenty of money, and friends (such as they were) in abun- 
dance. Music, and wine, and other sources of pleasure, were 
on every hand, Little did he think of how fast he was mak- 
ing inroads into his capital. But the longest lane has a turn- 
ing, and soon his resources came toanend. To make matters 
worse, a great famine arose just at that time, and, while he 
would have been badly off in ordinary times, he was now in 
terrible straits. So we find him a. 

Ruined son. .No money, no friends, no resources of any 
kind. See him as he sits now, with no companions but the 
swine of his herd! Alone, and hungry, he is the very picture 
of misery. »But, when he seems to have abandoned all hope, 

‘hope arises; for he passes beyond the state of a man ruined, 
and now becomes a 

Reflecting prodigal. He begins to think of hishome. He 
pictures the servants ‘of his father’s house, with their great 
abundance of food and raiment, while he, the son, is here 
starving to death by inches’ He remembers his father’s 
kindness, and hope begins to spring up in his heart; not, 
indeed, the hope that his father will restore him to sonship, 
buat that he may perhaps give him a place among the lower 
kitchen servants. The thought kindles into a flame, and he 
welcomes it. At the same time, another process is going on 
in his mind. If wecould have looked into his inmost heart, 
we should have seen that he was a 4 


Repenting prodigal. His own thankless conduct, in contrast’ 
with his father’s uniform kindness, begins to awaken thought 
of how unworthy he had been. Repentance begins to move 
in his heart, and with that the thought that confession was 





called tie bckd Abed ba ey comput Seber: 
vant. This leads him still a step farther, and he becomes'a 

Resolving prodigal. His thoughts and wishes are now coined 
into the gold coin of action. “I will arise and go to my 
father, and will say unto him, Father, I Have sinned“against 
heaven, and before thee, and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son: make me as one of thy hired servants.” Now he 
is coming back to the true status of a son. He has begun 
the upward course that, if pursued, wil? land him in his place 
in the paternal home’ once more. In the carrying out of his 
decision, we see him taking the next step, and he becomes a 

Returning son. Not with the buoyant step that he had 
when he left the home of his childhood, but with step slow 
and painful, he comes back to his home. “ And he arose, and 
came,” with many a doubt, it may be, and misgiving, but still 
he pressed on. If doubts arose, he pushed them back, and 
resolved to trust to his father’s mercy. He had not been 
long within sight of the old homestead, before he realized 
that he was now a 

Restored prodigal. For while he was yet a great way off, 
his father saw him, and had compassion, and ran, and fell on’ 
his neck and kissed him, and cut short his confession, and 
gave orders to prepare for him a right royal welcome. No 
“ifs” and “buts” on the part of the old father, but full and 
free pardon, and complete restoration to all the privileges of 
sonship, This was the way in which he was received. Then 
there remained yet one more step, and that was—he must be 

Rejoiced over. This is the climax of the parable, so far as 
son and father are concerned. There must be music and 
dancing, and all that can express the delight of the father 
over the recovery of this one for whom he has mourned ever 
since he left the paternal roof. 

Now all this is intended to set forth the way in which God 
our heavenly Father acts, when his lost and ruined children 
come to themselves and return to him, with the confession of 
their sin upon their lips, In the earthly father we see set 
forth the Father of us ali.. He makes no hard conditions 
with us, for all that he wants to see in the sinner is a willing- 
ness to abandon his riotous life of sin, and come back under 
the paternal government, The teacher can, without any 
further help from “ notes,” apply the truth to each member 
of his class. Only let him not fail to make one more point, 
and that by way of contrast. The father in the parable is 
not represented, as going out after the lost boy. He waits 
tilt he comes home. Now a parable does not set forth all 
phases of the truth. But the fact remains that, to be true to 
nature, the father should have been represented as seeking 
hisson. This truth is set forth in the lesson for last Sunday. 
Put it, however, to-day again. God has. been seeking~each 
member of this class, and he asks you this day to retdrn, and 
promises to receive you. You are not in the position of this 
prodigal,—uncertain as to the reception with which you will 
meet. Come, and be sure that you will be welcome. But if 
after this seeking on the part of God, and the assurance of a 
Divine welcome, you still refuse, whose fault will it be if at 
the last you are left out, and find no shelter from the stgrms 
of sin that you have sought of your own accord ? 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Question upon the parable of one lost out of a hundred, 
then of one lost out of ten. What did Jesus say of being 
glad when the lost were found ? ‘ 

Two Sons.—Jesus told another parable, beginning, “A cer- 
tain man had ‘two sons.” This is so beautiful a story that it 
has been called the pearl of parables. It is so full of perfect 
pictures of lives and hearts in all ages, and of God’s forgiving 
love for his sinful children, that it has been blest in bringing 
many a wilful wandering soul to come with prayer to a for- 
giving Father. 

It is best to give to little children the parable in its sim- 
plicity and beauty, as Jesus gave it. If the picture itself, as 
an illustration of God the Father’s love, can be photographed 
on the heart and memory of a child, you may safely leave for 
years of mature thought the shading of various theological 
interpretations. How many sons had the man? He had a 
good home for his children,—abundance, servants in plenty, 
everything to make them happy and contented. But one day 
the younger son said, “ Father, give me the portion of goods 
that will be mine when you divide your property.” Was 
that a sudden thought of the young man? No, he had for 
some time been getting discontented, tired of obeying his 
father; he wanted to have plenty of money, do as he pleased, 
go and come when he liked, be his own m His father 
did as he asked, divided his property, and gave the younger 
son his slrare. 

A Far Cowntry.—Not many days after, as soon as he could 
without seeming teo eager to go, he gathered everything to- 
gether, and went away. Nota word of any tender good-by to 
his father, not a regret for leaving the place where he knew 
every tree, every flower in the garden, every room in the 
dear old home. Where did he go? Not to the home of any 


money in honorable business, and make a name for himself. 
He went on a long journey to a far country. 

The Father-—Did he miss hisson? Was he lonely with- 
out hearing his cheery song as he came in at evening? We 
are not told; but the boy was lost to him. Could he be 
searched for, like a piece of money that had rolled away, and 
sweeping might find? Was he worth more than the one 
sheep over whom the shepherd yearned? The son jour- 
neyed, stopping here and there for pleasure, spending time 
and money with gay, foolish companions. No mother or 
sister warned him of danger. Wild and careless, he went on 
until he had wasted his all in idle, sinfub ways. 

In Want.—His money was gone,—wasted; nothing that he 
could call his own but misery, rags, hunger. There was a 
famine in the land. Food was too scarce to hand a crust to’ 
wandering traveler. The once petted, happy son must look 
for work, to satisfy his hunger. He hired himself toa citizen 
of that country. Of all the things which he might haye been 
given to do, nothing could have been so low and mean toa 
Jew,—he was sent into a field to feed swine. He was so 
starved that he would have been glad to eat the pods and 
husks which he measured and flung to the creatures he fed. 
Explain that these husks were the seed-pods of a kind of tree 
which grew in that land, the seeds or beans used for food by 
the people, the pods given to animals. No one gave him 
anything to satisfy his hunger. He had friends when money 
and pleasure Seen forene when a stranger and a hired 
slave. 

“ He Came to Hino one to speak to, or advise; he 
could only remember what he used to be, and feel the change 
and ruin. He could céunt his squandered coins, could name 
his false friends, could recall nights of sin, wasted days and 
years. He began to remember what he had been taught, to 
think of his father, good and true, to see himself as he was, 

“T Perish... with Hunger.” —How differentit used to be, how 
different it is at home now, he thought.* How many of my 
father’s hired servants have bread and to spare, while I, his son, 
am a hired servant in a strange land; and here I perish with 
hunger. Why should he stay in his misery? Did he not 
freely leave his home? But he had received all his portion, 
ahd left homeas one worthy, in outward appearance, to belong 
to his father. Could he go back in shame and want? 

“Twill Arise and Go to my Father.”—Yes, he was willing to 
confess all his sin, and own how wicked he had been, On the 
way, in his rags and his hunger, the poor tramp had plenty 
of time to say over and over the words he would say when he 
saw his father: “Father, I have sinned. against heaven, and 
before thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy son: 
make me as one of thy hired servants.” Does that look like 


‘real repentance? He remembered God; he had sinned 


against heaven; he was ready to own it. Was he humble? 
He felt unworthy to be called a child; but if father would only 
receive him, how glad he would be to serve like one of the 
hired men who stood waiting to obey every command. 

Compassion,—He turned from the rough, trampled fields 
and the hated swine. Back to the home-land, walking day 
after day in his tattered rags, brown with wind and sun, dust- 
covered from the sandy way. Would any know him as he 
came? While he was a great way ofi, his worn, bare feet 
walking carefully along, one came running; compassion was 
in his face, love and pity hastened his willing feet. It was 
the waiting, watching father.. He ran; he fell on the son’s 
neck; rags and dirt did not keep off the loving arms or the 
kiss of forgiveness. This was his son, the youngest, well 
beloved. “Father, I have sinned against heaven, and in thy 
sight, and am no more worthy to be called thy son.” 

Did he ask to be a servant? How could he, when the 
father called out to his servants, “Bring forth quickly the 
best robe, and put it on him; and puta ring on his hand, 
and shoes on his feet”? Nota word of blame, not a ques- 
tion, only compassion for the want he had brought upon him- 
self, only love and forgiveness. That is the way God the 
Father receives with love and pity all his repenting chil- 
dren. There was joy in the father’s home, a glad feast, 
neighbors and friends called to come and be merry. With a 
joyful heart the father gave the reason,—the son had been to 
him as if he were dead, he was alive again; lost, but was 
found. What is our golden text? So every one who repents 
of sin will pray to our heavenly Father. So he watches and 
welcomes every returning child. Where did last week’s 
golden text say there is joy when one sinner repents? 


Lowisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S., 
_ Canon or Dunmax. 


“Grve Me tue... Goops THAT FaLLeTH To Mz.”—No 
parable of our Lord is more full of allusions to manners and 
customs, exquisitely true to nature; yet most of these touches, 
common to all ages and countries, require no, illustration. 
They appeal to us at once. “Give me the portion of goods 
that falleth to me.” The law of primogeniture was very 
strictly laid down under the Mosaic code, and a father could not 








of his father’s friends; not to some near point, to use his 


pass over his first-born in favor of any of the younger brothers. 




















hie eldest waa by law entitled to a double portion, ‘and this 
ulways ineluded the homestead. But neither could a father 
ignore the claims of the rest of his family, whatever had been 
the position of the mother. Each was entitled to his share, 
as Abraham gave portions to his sons by Keturah. In the 
present case, the younger son would be entitled to one-third 
of his father’s possessions, though he had no right to demand 
it during his father’s lifetime. What the father gives would 
naturally be what we should term his “ personal” property ; 
that is, he would give it to him in the shape of money or 
jewels,—the latter a very common form of investing wealth 
to this day in the East. With his fortune in this portable 
shape, the son stays not many days before he takes his jour- 
-ney to spend it beyond his father’s control. 

“Tae Husks THat THE Swine Dip Eat,”—These husks 
ate the pods and seeds of the locust or b tree (Ceratonia 
siliqua), a common evergreen tree = Ary abundant crop 
of fruit, long curved pods, which are used for feeding cattle, 
and are largely exported to England for feeding horses, under 
the name of locust beans, They are capable of sustaining 
human life, like the acorns of the oak, eaten by our Saxon 
ancestors in times of scarcity; and as in Germany and Eng- 
land the swine are driven into the woods to feed on the fallen 
acorns, so- in Syria they feed under the locust-trees. Latin 
classical authors speak of the locust bean as the food of the 
most miserable of the people in the last extremity. The 
prodigal had “joined himself” to the man who sent him to 
feed the swine,—the most degrading of all possible employ- 
ments toa Jew. The word implies more than merely hiring 
himself. He had glued himself (literally), s0 that he was 
practically his slave. 

‘How Many Hrrep Servants... Have Breap 
Enovucn?”—He soon contrasts himself, in this, to a free- 
man, most abject condition, with his father's hired servants. 
Yet the day laborer, the mere hireling, was, and is, in an 
Eastern household, in a far lower social position than the 
born or purchased member of the household, or domestic 
servant. Between master and slave we see still in Oriertal 
families a community of interest, a sympathy, and an inti- 
macy very far different from the mere business relationship 
of employer and hired laborer. This is well illustrated by 
the position of the trusted Eliezer of Damascus in the house- 
hold of the patriarch Abraham. There is a depth of self- 
abasement in the proposed petition to his father, though 
sever actually uttered to him, “ Make me as one of thy hired 
servants,”—as though he had said, “I do not even ask the 
Rumblest place within thy house. Suffer me to serve thee 
dutaide, as a mere hireling, from day to day.” 

* “Tue Best Rose.”—Very different is his actual recep- 
tion. “Bring forth the best robe;” literally, the first robe, 
the long loose and wide upper garment, often embroidgred, 
which was worn by the Jews of rank, and in which the Phari- 
gees loved to show themselves, like the long far-trimmed 
éloak which the Polish Jews in Palestine still wear on the 
Sabbath day and on great festivals only. A still more em- 
phatic sign of the prodigal’s regoration from a state of degra- 
dation is the investing him with the shoes and the ring. 
Shoes were worn only by freemen, never by slaves. The 
giving of the ring restores him not only to freedom, but to 
dignity and power. The ring, which in the East is always 
also a signet or seal, is only worn by men of position or prop- 
érty. It is the symbol of rank, equivalent to armorial bear- 
ings in European countries. Finally, in place of the kid, the 
ordinary provision for a feast, we have the fatted calf, slain 
only on the greatest and most important public occasions, and 
when the entertainment was to extend beyond the mere 
family circle. 


x The College, Durham, England. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 


“ Are you coming home, ye wanderers?” 
“Come home, come home!” 
“ Where is my wandering boy ?’” 
- “ Christ receiveth sinful men.” 
“‘ God loved a world of sinners lost.” 
“T will! I will! 
$ 1” Father is rich in houses and lands.” 
* You're starting, my boy, on life’s journey.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The love of God for the lost, is the teaching of the series 
of parables of which this parable is the culmination. The 
loving shepherd cannot content himeelf with the ninety and 
nine sheep that are safe in the fold, while one sheep is astray 
in the wilderness. Even material possessions, like pieces of 
silver, have*an added value through their being lost, and 
found again, So also, and more also, is it true that God’s 
loving thought goes out unfailingly toward every wanderer 
from the home of his love, and that he has joy in heaven 
“over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and 
nine just persons which need no repentance,” 
~ In this parable of the prodigal son and of his respectable 
brother, the two sons represent, on tlie one hand, the scribes 


but who complained of the love that welcomed publicans and 
sinners to a share in their home privileges ; and, on the other 
} hand, the returning reprobates who had realized that there 
were no pléasures of sin to be compared with the unfailing 
tenderness of the love of God. If, indeed, there are any who 
have never been reprobate or prodigal, yet who rejoice with 
glad hearts when reprobate prodigals turn back toward their 
Father’s house, this parable has no special application to their 
case; but, otherwise, all of us are represented either by the 
son who has sinned, and who comes back as a sinner seeking 
salvation, or by thé brother who has no sense of any personal 
lack, but who sees much to find fault with in his Father’s 
course toward him and toward others. 

There is a world of comfort in this parable to those whose 
lives have been full of folly and full of sin. But this parable 
is a sad stumbling-block to those who think that their course 
is and has been one of uprightness, and that God has hardly 
seemed to recognize this fact as he ought to have done. 

It is not that it is better to go away from God, and to waste 
one’s life and possessions in sinful indulgence; for such a 
course as this is wholly and only evil, and there will be sad 
consequences from it, whatever be its final outcome... But if 
one has thus sinned, and now comes to himself by the swine- 
trough, he may know that God’s love toward him hgs never 
failed, and that it will welcome him back rejoicingly if he 
will turn his face homeward. 

It is not that there is any loss in remaining at home in 
faithful obedience; for that course is a duty, and, rightly 
pursued, it will have its unfailing reward. But he who says 
that he has been always upright and faithful, yet who complains 
of his father’s course toward him, and who refuses to share 
his father’s joy in his brother’s rescue, is a sad hypocrite; and 
there can be no such joy over him, in his father’s heart, as 
over his brother who “ was dead and is alive again, who was 
lost and is found.” 

If we have been reprobate sinners like the younger son in 
this parable, here is hope for us. If we have been reputable 
stay-at-homes, and are inclined to carp at our Father's love 
for sinners and his lack of fairness toward us, like the elder 
son who is heré pictured, this parable ought to make us 
ashamed of ourselves. 


ADDED POINTS. 


If we are not content to have our share in all of God’s 
possessions, while living near to him as his children, he will 
permit us to set up for ourselves, and try the aig ry of 
living without him. 

He who 'decidg to live away from God, will want to get as 
far from God as possible. 

There is no one of us who can manage his own affairs as 
well as God would manage them for him. Left to ourselves, 
we are sure to make fools of ourselves. 

No man was ever yet satisfied with “what he gained by 
going away from God. “The pleasure-seeker never finds 
pleasure. He who lives for self has no joy in living. 

The lowest place in God’s service is a great deal better 
than the highest place away from it. 

He who would have forgiveness from God, must go as one 
who needs forgiveness. He who seeks salvation must seek it 
as one who is lost without it. 

No one can appreciate God’s love as it is until he has felt 
the need of it, and has tested it by his personal experience. 

Nothing is too good, in God’s sight, to be shared with those 
who commit themselves to his love. 

Whoever loves God as he ought to, will rejoice in that 
which gladdens the heart of God. He who loves God, will 
long for good to those whom God loves. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


————— 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 





MESSIANIC PROPHECIES.* 


It is a matter of congratulation that the last work from 
the fertile pen of the honored Delitzsch is a compendium 
of results concerning a leading problem of biblical the- 
ology,—a problem covering the entire Old Testament 
development. The number of scholars able to do satia- 
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and Pharisees who were well satisfied with their own course, 


* Messianische Weissagungen in * Bochhandiun ang (We 
Delitzsch. Leipzig: Akademische 


Faber) 1890, 
@<x5% inches, paper, pp. vil, 160. Puce a3 ‘ 


liminary questions of a literary and historical 


are 30 thany, and so important, that, from necessity, if 


not from choice, most investigators confine themselves to 
one or more of these preparatory discussions. In the 
nature of the case, an intense specialism must prevail in 
this department, especially as the present battle-ground 
of the great fundamental problems of revealed religion is 
the Old Testament. Few have such a mastery of the pre- 
liminary questions that they can speak with authority, 
on the origin, character, and course of the Old Covenant 
religion as a whole. If any man in our generation could 
lay claim to this rare distinction, it was that prince.of 
exegetes, the veteran and venerable sage of Leipsic. 

Delitzsch himself, as is seen from his brief preface, 
dated only’ one week before his death, sought to lay 
down in the pages of this little volume the outcome of 
his long and earnest studies on what is doubtless the cen- 
tral problem of the Old Testament Scriptures. The book 
is practically the course of lectures which he was accus- 
tomed to deliver from time to time to the students at Leip 
sic, and which he gave for the last time in 1887. This fact 
has been decisive in determining the contents and methoda 
of the work. In fifty paragraphs are here given the sum 
and substance of Delitzsch’s theology, viewed from the 
standpoint of the development of the Messianic predi¢s 
tions, After a discussion of certain preparatory quesr, 
tions, somewhat wider in range than the scope of the 


scheme by treating in detail The Pre-prophetic Words 
of God concerning the Future Salvation; The Propheti¢ 
Blessings of the Patriarchs on the Departure; The Pre- 
dictions of the Mosaic Age; The Messianic Predictions 
of the Time of Joshua and the Judges; The Prophecies 
and Chochma in the Times of David and Solomon; Thé 
Prophecies and Chochma in the First Periods of the 
Two Kingdoms; The Messianic Ventures in the Wisdom 
Literature from Jehoram to Hezekiah; The Prophecié# 
in the Age after Hezekiah; The Prophecies in the 
Babylonian Exile; The Prophecies in the Period of 
the Restoration. 

From this general survey of the contents of the book 
‘it is clear that. whatever concessions Delitzsch may have 
‘made to advanced criticism of such questions as the 
Pentateuchal , analysis, the documentary theory, the 
Deutero-Isaiah, and the Maccabean age of Daniel, hé 
‘has had no part or portion. with the naturalizing.and 
‘naturalistic schemes which others have erected upon a 
literary foundation. While he is perfectly willing to 
reconstruct his sources and rearrange the literary docu- 
ments in the Old Testament Scriptures in the chronologi- 
cal order demanded by what he accepts as fair criticism; 
this process and this method have in no manner inter 
fered with his full acceptance of these books as a revela- 
tion and the history of a revelation. - Indeed, herein we 
find the distinguishing peculiarity of Delitzsch’s method 
and manner. » While according free, full, and frank scope 
to honest criticism, the Old Téstament remains for him, 
throughout and entirely, God’s Word, and does not 
become man’s word. While the inner harmony of these 
two elements in the great teacher may sometimes bé 
something of a psychological difficulty for his readers 
and pupils, his positive, pronounced, and aggressive faith 
in the divine Word as a message from above is the all- 
pervading and all-controlling factor in his biblical studies, 
and js such also in the present work. As he himself says, 
he will have nothing of the religion of the era of Darwin. 
He concludes the Introduction to the present volume 
with the remark that he will not venture to predict what, 
in the year 2000, will have come as pure gold out of the 
furnace of criticism. Yet he knows one thing; namely, 
that the sacred writings of the Old and the New Testa- 
ment will then be, and will always remain, the revela- 
tion of the one true God, 

Where faith, and science, and sixty years of ardent 
devotion to the study of the Word, were thus found 
united in one man, there was every reason to expect 
that a work which is in some degree his ‘theological 
legacy would be a volume of unusual excellence and 
value. Such a work we certainly have here. Itis @ 
book for study, and not merely for reading. Every word 
counts, Often one wishes that the author had gone into 
details and particulars a little more fully. As he was 
accustomed, in his lectures, to accompany his dictations 
with a running commentary, the reader is often at a dis 
advantage in this regard, grasping only with great diffi- 
culty the full bearing and import of the concise and 
compendious propositions that literally crowd each 
other. Fortunately, there isin the other works of the 
author, particularly in his commentaries, a source where 





the student can generally find what he fails to find in 
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this conderised book. It is seldom that one meets with 
@ volume tha: in thought and literary finish can compare 
with this. ; ’ 





Tt would be an easy matter to spin out a two-column 
review of The New Spirit, a°volume of critical essays by 
Mr, Havelock Ellis. Butthe length of the review would 
be due to the thoughts suggested by the title, and not to 
“any inherent importance in Mr. Ellis’s treatment of his 
theme. Js there a “new spirit,” which differentiates 
later literature from earlier, and threatens, like the 
“theory of moulds” in Burnand’s Happy Thoughts, to 
“upset everything,” and modify or possibly reconstruct 
art, ethics, and society itself? Mr. Ellis thinks that 
there is, and accordingly groups together, as chief repre- 
sentative subjects for his essays in exposition of the gen- 
eral theme, Diderot, Heine, Whitman, Ibsen, and Tolstoi. 
It would be equally wise to make a volume, entitled The 
Vision of the Future, out of chapters on Franklin, 
Coleridge, Oscar Wilde, B. Perez Galdos, and Rudyard 
Kipling. Mr. Ellis’s foundation is téo small for his 
superstructure. One swallow—to change the figure— 
does not make a summer, nor do half a dozen eccentrics,. 
—granting that some of them are strong and original 
forces,—in as many different countries, revolutionize the 
state of mankind, It would be unfair to liken Mr. Ellis’s 
group to cats in a bag, but it is not improper to remem- 
ber Emerson’s characterization of a certain convention 
-as composed of “men of every shade of opinion from the 
’ gtraitest orthddoxy to the wildest heresy, and many per- 
sons whose church Was a church of one member only. 
A great variety of dialect and costume was noticed; a 
t deal of confusion, eccentricity, and freak appeared, 
"as well as of zeal and enthusiasm. If the assembly was 
disordofly, it was picturesque.” As’ far as the author 
tutns our thoughts—wittingly or unwittingly on his own 
part—to Diderot and the encyclopsdists, to Heine’s 
lyrical expressions of sorrow, to Whitman’s imperfect 
humanism and neglect of the spiritual and the ideal, to 
Tbsen’s or Tolstoi’s arraignments of marriage without 
love, he does well; but he is too much the special pleader 
to be reckoned a sage or helpful critic. To mention but 
a single point: Why is it that Whitman’s vociferous 
English public fails to see that the “representative 
American mind” is not recognized as their own leader 
by any class in his native land? Longfellow, Emerson, 
Poe,, Hawthorne, Whittier, Webster, Calhoun, John 
Brown, Jefferson Davis, even William Miller and Joseph 
Smith, were allowed to prophesy and gather their bands 
of devoted followers; must there not be something amiss 
in his claims if Whitman, alone among our great com- 
pany of reformers, is regarded as an interesting curiosity 
rather than a pioneer, and finds his public in English 
club-rooms rather than on our own wharves, factories, 
and prairies? (7}>5} inches, cloth. New York: Scrib- 
nerand Welford. Price, $2.75.) ‘ 





A carious book, in many ways, is Mr. William Henry 
Hurlbert’s France and the Republic: A Record of Things 
Seen and Learned in the French Provinces During the 
“Centennial” Year 1889. The author is a native of 
Charleston; a graduate of Harvard College and the 
Harvard Divinity School; an inveterate traveler in 
Europe, Mexico, the West Indies, and South America; 
a former editor of The New York Times, The World, and 
Putnam’s Monthly; the author of several forgotten 
books; and for some years past a resident of England. 
At one time, a few years ago, Louis J. Jennings was 
editor of The New York Times, and Mr, Hurlbert was 
chief of The World newspaper in the same city. Mr. 
Jennings is now for the second time a British subject, 
and is an earnest Tory, anti-Gladstonian, and eulogist of 
John Wilson Croker; while Mr. Hurlbert, expatriated 
by choice, endeavors, in this book, to prove the flat failure 
of all republics save the United States, and the particular 
hollowness of the existing French nation. In six hun- 
dred octavo pages he tells us how slender is the repub- 
lican majority, how strong the attachment to monarchial 
institutions, and how desirable the overthrow of the 
Carnot humbug. Figures and facts are seen through 
the colored glass of prejudice, and the result is a verbose 
and imperfect piece of spectal pleading that will deceive 
nobody. President Carnot’s serene disposal of the recent 
Orleanist escapade, and the treatment of the Duke by the 
French people, outweigh all Mr. , Hurlbert’s gloomy 
chronicles and dismal prophecies. Of the author’s re- 
markably wide travels, brilliancy of style (when at his 
best), and alertness of political observation, there can be 
no question in the minds of those who have read his 
newspaper work in bygone years; but here, as in other 


judicial candor, which a political seer needs above any 
other man. In one particular, however, Mr. Hurlbert’s 
words are entitled to great weight, and might well 
have been expanded at the expense of less valuable 
matter. He sees and effectively states the truth that 
both the French and the English governmental systems 
of to-day are dangerously near that of a single, un- 
checked, popular, parliamentary chamber, without the 
correlated system possessed by the United States,—a 
system at once impressive and practical, whereby the 
House of Representatives must act as balanced by the 
Senate, the Supreme Court, the Executive, the written 
Constitution, and forty-three states, sovereign in their un- 
delegated powers. No wonder that the statesmen of the 
Old: World look longingly toward a plan so nicely 
combining central power with local self-government. 
(9X64 inches, cloth, pp. cxiii, 515. London: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co.) 


A few years ago, Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie, in The Story of 
Music and Musicians, prepared a useful, because popu- 
lar and readjly intelligible, little history of the work of 
the principal composers of the world. As an introduc- 
tion to the history of music, for young students or older 
people not desirous to read the larger books by Rockstro, 
Ritter, and others, it was welcome. A similar task, not 
so manifestly written for boys and girls in their teens, 
has been performed by Mr. W. J. Henderson, in his 
volume entitled The Story of Music. The author’s range 
of knowledge, and freedom. from extravagance in propa- 
gandism of any particular musical school, though he 
is himself a Wagnerian, fit him for his task; and his 
chapters may be followed with profit by those who would 
like to read about the larger achievements of the world’s 
great musicians, But a still more useful book, on the 
whole, is the American reissue of a little volume for 
some years popular in England: Professor Henry C. 
Banister’s work simply entitled Music. It is technical, 
in a popular and easily intelligible way; that is, instead 
of proffering biographical and historical and expository 
matter, like that given in the treatises by Mrs, Lillje and 
Mr. Henderson, it contains methodical information about 
notes, the major and minor scales, melody, harmony, 
thoroughbass; counterpoint, sequence, modulation, 
rhythm, ¢anon, fugue, and details of composition in 
general, the whole being copiously illustrated by musi- 
eal examples, afd well indexed. But, after all, musical 
taste and knowledge are best developed by the painstak- 
ing direct study of che or more masterpieces themselves. 
(64X<4} inches, cléth, pp. xx, 325. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. Price, 87 cents by mail.) 


There is a curious old-fashioned aroma in the style of 
Mrs. Mary Stuart Smith’s Lang Syne; or, The Wards of 
Mount Vernon: A Tale of the Revolutionary Era. In 
its rhetorical form, and its point of view, this historical 
novelette seems to belong with the books of John P. 
Kennedy or William Gilmore Simms, rather than with 
those of Cable, Miss Murfree, R. M’ Johnston, Thomas 
Nelson Page, or other Southern writérs of our own day. 
But though there is something artificial and over- 
elaborate in the author’s verbal form, it is certain that 
she has succeeded in presenting, within small compass, 
a clear and interesting and suggestive series of pictures 
of social life and personal adventure in Revolutionary 
days. General and “ Lady” Washington and Dr. Frank- 
lin figure in the story, and their personalities. are pre- 
sented in a vivid, but not unhistorical, way; while the 
imaginary characters are well followed, through pathetic 
or fortunate experiences, to the close of a tale that will 
arouse interest in history, at the same time in which it 
merely entertains the reader. Appended to Lang Syne 
is a prose essay of forty pages, eulogizing and charac- 
terizing Mary and Martha Washington and other women 
of the Revolution. (7} <5 inches, paper, pp. 183. New 
York: John B, Alden. Price, 30 cents.) “ 


Series of sermons on the Lord’s Prayer are common 
enough; yet the model form is never exhausted of its 
significance. The Alt Father, a posthumous volume of 
discourses by the Rev. P. H. Newnham, a village rector 
in England, is made up chiefly of such a series. The 
| discourses are remarkable, alike for the depth of thought 
and for the earnestness of feeling they evince. On some 
points of exegesis there is room for difference of opinion; 
but the guthor has carefully studied his texts, and has 
thought keenly upon them. The eight “ten-minute 
sermons” which complete the volume show the same 
characteristics, though half of them are somewhat politi- 
cal in their reference, having their application to an Eng- 





writings, is a lack of that deep dispassionateness, that 


is suggestive and helpful. (735 inches, cloth, pp. 209. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. Price, $1.50.) 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


———— 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1890. 
Mississippi, state, at Vicksburg.. «...........+0000+ severe ,-August 5, 6 
Missouri, state, at Sedalia...........:...ceeeessssesseceeeees August 15-18 
Kentucky, state, at Georgetown ..........0sec000 sereseeee August 26-28 
Maine, state, at Waterville............. seers seeeeeees October 14-16 
Connecticut, biennial, state, at Danbury......... November 11-13: 
Michigan, state, at Lansing............ ......s06 s++00+-December 2-4 





COLLEGE STUDENTS AT NORTHFIELD. 
BY T. H. POWERS SAILER, 


Once more we are on the old familiar slope; once more 
we look up the Connecticut Valley to the blue hills of 
Vermont, across which slowly move huge patches of 
shadow cast by the fleecy clouds above; once more we 
breathe a fresh, pure air, made sweet with odors of the 
new-mown hay; once more, as the wagon-loads of men 
come in from the station, we hear the college cheers, less 
defiant than when they sounded last on the athletic field; 
once more a score of hearty hand-shakes from last year’s 
acquaintances; once more we look up into Mr. Moody’s : 
kindly face; and as the fervent prayer for the blessing 
of God’s Spirit goes up, we feel that once more we are at 
Northfield, on the Mount of Privilege. 

The gathering is a largely representative one. The 
register shows three hundred and eighty students from 
one hundred and twenty-one institutions. The fact that 
two other college conferences are held this year, one at 
Chautauqua and one at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, has 
undoubtedly kept away many of the Western men. 
However, only three states east of the Mississippi are 
not credited with delegates. The universities of Cam- 
bridge, Oxford, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Dublin, Paris, 
Berlin, and Upsala, Sweden, have sent men; Canada is, 
of coursé, represented, while the darker complexions of 
Japanese, Chinese, and North American Indians show 
that it is indeed a gathering of “all nations and kin- 
dreds and peoples and tongues.” 

The daily prograni is much the same as that of last 
year. At8,15 A, M.is held the College Young Men’s 
Christian Association conference, when methods of Asso- 
ciation work are discussed. An hour later, Mr. F. K. 
Sanders of Yale treats the First Epistle of John by the 
inductive method, and at the same time Mr. James Mc- 
Conaughy of New York City holds his Bible training- 
class for personal workers.; So many men applied for 
the latter course that sub-classes had to be formed, in 
order that all might have the benefit of practice. At 
10.30 A.M. we enter Stone Hall for the general morning 
meeting. Plenty of hearty singing, led by Professor 
Towner; short, earnest prayers; possibly a solo by Mr. 
Sankey; and then addresses which seem to feel the in- 
spiration of the audience. The afternoon, at Mr. Moody’s 
urgent solicitation, is given up to athletics, and the base- 
ball diamonds, tennis courts, and swimming wharf are 
all well patronized. Nines from the various dormitories 
held a championship series at base-ball; the afternoon of 
the Fourth of July was spent as field day for track 
athletics, while a tennis tournament drew forth the tal- 
ent in that line. At 7 P. M., those interested in foreign 
missions gather on Round Top, a knoll overlooking the 
buildings, and at eight o’clock the second general meet- 
ing is held in Stone Hall. ; 

This year we have had some fine addresses, Mr. 
Moody, quaint and practical as ever, has given a num- 
ber of Bible talks full of “nuggets.” Major D, W. 
Whittle, Dr. G. F, Pentecost, the Rev. H. G.!Mowll of 

London, and the Rev. F. E. Marsh, have all spoken some- 
what in the same line; but the marked individuality of 
the men has produced great variety in the addresses, 
Perhaps no one has created a more fa¥orable impression 
than Professor W. W, Moore of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Hampden-Sidney. His quiet manner &nd rich 
condensed thought remind one of Professor Drummond. 
Dr. R. 8. MacArthar of New York spoke against skep- 
ticism; Dr. A. T. Pierson delivered an enthusiastic and 
instructive address on foreign missions; Bishop Thoburn 
of India treated the same subject, and went away with 
$3,000 pledged for his work; while the Rev. W. G. Pud- 
defoot presented the home field in his origina! way with 
great power. Professor R. F. Weidner gave us the 
theory and practice of Bible study in a way that will be 





lish audience almost exclusively. But the entire book 


productive of results during the coming year. Evan- 
gelist 8. M. Sayford called for more consistent lives 
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peng so, sce he nd this is 
by no means all. We have heard from 
the four quarters of the globe, through 
natives and returned missionaries. 

The central thought of the conference 
has been missions,—home and foreign,— 
personal work at our colleges and homes, 
and a willingness to go into the foreign 
field if God calls us, Men go away with 
a deeper consecratidn, a greater love for 
God’s Word, a more thorough knowledge 
of its treasures, and a more fervent desire 
for God’s spirit, Northfield is better than 
ever before. ; 

Northfield, Mass. 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


—_—— > 


MOTHERHOOD AND MISSIONS. 


{By Mrs. N, M. Tracy, in The Church at Home 
and Abroad. } 
_-Among the heroes of this nineteenth 
century, none should hold a higher place 
than the mothers of our missionaries. 

I know of one who has struggled through 
long years of poverty and widowhood, that 
her son might have the best possible edu- 
cation to fit him for usefulness; and now 
that he is able and willing to care for her, 
that she might rest after so many years of 
toil, she bids him go and preach of Jesus 
‘among the heathen. 

This she does, not with tears and moans 
as though it were a sacrifice, but with the 
light of a loving peace on her countenance, 
and a joyous ring in her prayer of thanks- 
giving that God has accepted her offering, 
and counted her son worthy to be his 
messenger. 

The true missionary spirit must. be im- 
planted by the Holy Spirit of God; but he 
uses such mothers to foster and develop it. 

-I had often wondered what the training 
had been in one family from which we 
number four on the foreign field, with 
others working for the cause at home, Not 
' lang ago I learned the secret, It was the 
mother’s mite-box, which always stood on 
the mantel-shelf. That mother and her 
children denied themselves many luxuries 
that the box might be filled with pennies 
for the heathen. What marvel, then, that 
as their treasure increased in distant lands, 
their hearts were there also? If the past 
and present generations have produced 
such mothers, what may we not look for 
in that which is to come? 

Never before, as in the past twenty 
years, have the women of our land been 
so roused to intelligent work for missions. 
I do not say they are more consecrated, 
but the Lord has opened a way for a vast 
increase of knowledge and of facilities for 
work, With mothers possessing the self- 
denying, consecrated spirit of former 
times, combined with the intelligent zeal 
of later years, may we not hope for an 
increase of power in the missionaries on 
the field? 

Closely linked with thought of the 
mothers of missionaries comes that of mis- 
sionary mothers. The family circle is the 
one great carthly joy on mission fields. 
Father, mother, and children in mission- 
ary homes are united in peculiar inti- 
macy. There are no social duties to 
separate them, no divided interest in their 
work norin theiramusements. They live 
for each other and for the good they can 
do. But with these special joys come 
peculiar duties and sharper trials. 

In this land we have churches, Sunday- 
schools, and Christian companions. To 
no one or all of these agencies may the 
mother delegate her responsibility ; but 
they are helps, and the child is not likely 
to grow up with a one-sided character. 

-In missionary faniilies the training of 
their children rests on the parents alone, 
Just such Christians as they themselves 


~~ 





are will their iitidem be All outside 


influence is for evil. Most carefully must 
they guard their little ones from the vile- 
ness of the heathenism around them, and 


often, what is more to be dreaded, the |’ 


association with English-speaking play- 
mates. Exceptin their own homes they 
know no Sundays, and in their own lan- 
guage ho teachings except from parents’: 
lips. 

A mother once told me that nothing ever 
weighed on her more than the thought 
that her opinions and example were mold- 
ing the characters of her children, with 
no influence to counteract what might be 
wrong in her teachings and life. ; 

I cannot pass over, yet how can I touch 
upon, the one great trial which comes to 
every missionary mother. All others are 
as nothing to it, and it lies before her as 
a shadow from the first breath of her 
infant child. The day will come when 
she must choose one of three courses: 
the parents must give up the work so dear 
to them, where they are so much needed ; 
the mother must leave her husband to go 
with her children to the home land, or 
the children must be sent away alone, In 
no other way can the sacred trust to train 
her child for usefulness be secured. 

It is not so much the acquisition of book 
knowledge which ‘requires this separation. 
For this the parents themselves might be 
the teachers. Itis the general knowledge 
which can be obtained only from associa- 
tion with a community of educated people. 
They must also be sent to a Christian 
country, that they may be fitted for what- 
ever God may direct as their life business. 
The openings for employment in any 
heathen land are few; in many, none. 
Other reasons for this separation might 
be given; it is enough to say that it is 
inevitable. Which of the three ways is 
best, none but the - parties themselves can 
decide in each case. 

Let me bring before-you one more pic- | 4) 
ture of motherhood in missions. It is the 
brightness of this picture which gives 
strength to bear the darkness of the other. 

By experience of motherhood a mission- 
ary is most completely fitted for the train- 
ing of mother converts. They begin their 
new lives with no more idea how to train 
their children or care for their homes than 
the children themselves, True Christians 
though they may be, they cannot at once 
shake off their silly superstitions. They 
need a wise head and firm hand to guide 
them, but more than this, they need the 
tender, sympathetic patience which is most 
completely developed in woman through 
motherhood. Almost always the first-ques- 
tion asked by women in zenanas is, “ How 
many children have you?” The igno- 
rant, degraded heathen woman and the 
refined, cultured Christian woman meet 
on one common ground: they are mothers. 
Each understands the hopes, joys, and 
sorrows of the other as no one else can. 

Often, when sickness comes, the Chris- 
tian mother, from her experience in the 
nursery, can furnish some simple remedy 
which will bring relief to the little sufferer, 
and joy to her heathen sister’s heart. Or, 
it may be, the tender Shepherd takes the 
lamb, that the mother may be drawn to 
follow. Then, for a time, in the agony of 
her grief, she will heed no word of com- 
fort. But when strength to weep is gone, 
she calmly submits to her destiny. This 
is the hour when the Christian mother 
can come, and with loving sympathy tell 
her how our Jesus, even as when on earth, 
takes the little ones in his arms, “ Your 
child is safe and happy,” she may say, 
“and if you will but believe on this Jesus, 
you will see it again.” 

It may seem that the seed falls on stony 
ground, but such words cannot fail to 
touch the mother heart, “My child is! T. 


safe and happy,” she repeats site ‘and 
again to herself, and thus a thought of 
love to Him who is caring for her babe is 
born within her. 

It may be that the Christian mother’s 
child is taken, and the heathen woman 
looks to see her crushed with grief, as she 
has been. But no; she comes with a sad- 
dened countenance,.it may be, but no re- 
pining, and her story is still of the love 
of Him who has taken her child to him- 
self, Ignorant as the woman may be, she 
cannot fail to appreciate and wish to 
possess a religion which can bring such 
peace in the time of sorest sorrow, Even 
that trial of sending the children home 
may touch the heart when words have 
failed. 

A heathen woman cannot understand 
how a mother can deliberately part with 
her child; and wiren she learns that for 
the sake of the gospel being made known 
to her and her people the parents stay 
with them, she realizes, as never before, 
the power of Christian love. ’ 

We must not overlook the influence 
which the family circle exertd. It is a 
constant wonder to heathen people how a 
child can be made obedient without blows 
and harsh words, or truthful when it is 
to its apparent interest to be false. The 
missionary mother is often burdened with 
the thought that she does so little mission 
work, Could there be better work than 
pthat which she is so obscurely doing? 
Slowly and silently, yet sufely, the seeds 
of influence which she has sown are germ | F 
nating in the hearts of those around her. 
“ What shall the harvest be?” God caly |= 
knows. No self-denying act for the Mas- 
ter can ever be lost. How many such are 
found in motherhood in missions! 
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For sunstroke, use e Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
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nourishing, absolutely 








than one ceat's cup. ‘ 
A ‘Perfect Art Album, containing 
tweat oa tag Beautiful Photo- 
raphe representing Tea and 


be sent on recei poet your address, 


CHash@ SA & are, BORN, 120 Broad St., Boston, Mass, 


BEST |THE PERFECTIO 


LIGHT Waste Consum CANDLES 
and NO | cnequaied. borck BROTHERS. |~— 
DRIP Puiisdeiphin.scleag'ts, United States, 


Lima. 28 Sukie 
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and purest L 
Will make the beet 
fumed Hard vg 20 
minutes without boiling. Itis 
bd best for disinf sinks, 
osets, drains, 
barrels, 


lee og SALT WF'G CO, 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 







BARLOW'’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Vy 1 WASH BLUE have been fully tested 

nt Se by thousands of housekeepers. 
~V4—; on sale. Neer fe ie 

B.S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 258 N. 20 St., Phila, Pa 


Steel Cooking 


utensils are a new invention; ther 
trade mark is “W Soh por 
name, for you can 

they are clean, light, ened. ar 
wholesome, No more taste of pre- 
viously cooked food, no more grease, 
no more warping. Write for illus- 
trated circular. 
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“ Cleanfast” 
BLACE STOCKINGS. 
Co. Dye. 
HOSIERY CoO, 


925 Broadway, New ‘York; 


251 Race St,, Cincinnati, 0. | 
aa@-Send for price-list. 





KOCH & CO. 


Csialogue, Be Bent free on application, 


mail aspecialty. for Tl- 
Ci ty. 





JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers tn Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 











THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, 0, 
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O'NEILL 


Largeet ia Aven: 20th to 
ete. In nited States. 


Te agg at yey dna ene | Millinery, 
and prices, 


Rist Street, Ne w York. 
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Ir you are interested in 
PLANTS, 


WRITE THE 
DINGEE & CONARD CO., Westgrove, Pa. 





or ROSES, 





BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1890. 


All about the bes: 
free. W. ATLEE 


pe hugene £ ro sent 





Every Qwner of 


FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING. 


Sold by all Saddlery Houses. 


see auae tae 








TOOLS® 


fag 7 Pha 


U ruicap SELen A, *S, 
Chest Catalogue. 








” ‘In ordert 


erg bck ab eye J 


Sot he pe re 


WORTH REPEATING 


NOT REWARD, BUT GRACE. 


(Translated from the German by H. L. L.] 





No crown, no palms for me! 
These are for victors in the fight; but I 
Have been the vanquished one in every field. 
O Saviour! who hast hope for such revealed, 
Low at thy mercy-seat behold me lie. 


Turn not thy face away! 
Deal not in wrath with thine unworthy child! 
Yes, I have sinned, yet there ri with thee, 
Thou givest mercy, pardon full and free 
To fallen wanderers on the desert wild. 


No thought of triumph now! 
That dream is over. Rest is all I crave; 
A little peace, after such deadly strife, 
Some leaves of healing from the Tree of Life,— 
A glimpse of hope and heaven beyond the 
grave! 


And for what yet remains 

Of my sad pilgrimage, grant, O my God! 
Meek, humble fajth, to suffer and be stijl; 
Meekly to watch thy hand, to do thy will 
Humbly to bow beneath thy chastening rod! 


Dark stream of life, rush on 
To the eternal ocean full ant fas’ 
If only o’er the waves may fly the dove 
Of heavenly peace, and beckon from above, 
To where a pardoned soul shall rest at last. 





MIND-READING. 


(Professor Robert Ellis Thompson, D.D., in The 
Chautauquan. } 
It is very natural for us toassume that our 
ordinary experience of the operations of the 
mind furnishes a pretty complete exhibit 
of its capacities, and that what is not done 
every day cannot be doneatall. And the 
prejudice in favor of the normative char- 
acter of ordinary experience is very much 
strengthened when the facts we are asked 
to believe are such as we have no explana- 
tion of. Although we are not furnished 
with an intelligible account of half the 
facts we do believe, we ignore this through 
our familiarity with them as facts; but 
we none the less demand ari intelligible 
reason for whatever is out of the range of 
ordinary experience. Nor are scientific 
men free from pre-judgments of this kind. 
For instance, electricity once in a whilé 
makes its appearance in a moving ball, 
which moves slowly about various obj ects, 
and then explodes with destructive force. 
The evidence for the fact was enough to 
satisfy any reasonable demand for proof; 
but the fact did not fit into any of the 
theories of electricity, so there was a gen- 
eral skepticism among scientific men about 
it. When, however, an electrician sug- 
gested an "explanation of it, which fur- 
nished a link between fact "and theory, 
then the fact became credible, and the 
doubts ceased. 

Our ordinary experience is that mind 
communicates with mind through the 
channels of the senses, and more espe- 
cially through the senses of sight and 
hearing and touch. For this reason we 
have been used to calling the senses “ the 
a oe of knowledge,” and to consider-~ 

that there must be something “ mira- 
on ous” or “supernatural ” in knowledge 
obtained in any other way. And those 
who showed that they had obtained knowl- 
edge independently of sense-communica- 
tion were believed, when they declared 
that they fot it from invisible spirits,— 
human, divine, or demoniac. It was the 
evidence of such knowledge which won 
credence for some of the keepers of the 
ancient oracles, which brought people 
under the suspicion of witchcraft in later 
times, and which in still later times has 
been ‘appealed to as authenticating the 
claims of those who professed to be 
“mediums” of communication with the 
spirits of the dead, It is, therefore, of 
some practical importance to ascertain 
whether there is any other’ gateway 
through which such knowledge may come. 

The proofs of the’ existence of such a 
gateway are of three kinds. The first is 
that furnished by the phenomena of mes- 
merism, or, as it now is called, hypnotism. 
The second is that furnished by the ex- 

riences of hallucination under some 

ind of excitement. The third is that 
furnished by experiments in thought-trans- 
ference, in the case of people who are 
neither hypnotized nor excited. 

1. In 1776, the Swiss physician, Franz 
Anton Mesmer, in watching the operations 
of a faith- healer, the Jesuit Gassner, dis- 
covered the art of producing the somnam- 
bulic state artificially, by making “ passes” 
at his patients. In a namber of cases, 
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this “animal magnetiem” was found to 
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have a curative effect; and it also was | 
‘discovered that the magnetizer obtained 
a certain control over the mind and will of 
the “subjects,” by which he could uce 
impressions on them even at a ce, 
create in them delusions as to facts within 
the reach of their senses, and communicate 
to them any sensation he himself was 
experiencing. “‘Mesmerism” has been 
driven out of vogue by more pretentious 
wonders, but there are few people who have 
not seen something of these performers. 

“Modern Hypnotism is simply the scien- 
tific study of the facts which the mesmer- 
istg handled in an empirical way. A chief 
difference in method grows out of the dis- 
covery that mere fixing of the eyes in a 
constrained position will produce the som- 
nabulicyor mesmeric, or hypnotic condi- 
tion, without the ihtervention of any per- 
sonal agency. But the much. greater 
facility: with which, it was produced b 
mesmeric passes, and even jo mere voli- 
tion without passes, is proof of the efficacy 
of mind upon mind; while the impressions 
produced upon the subjects in both meth- 
ods are such as show that the senses are 
not the only way by which mind reaches 
mind, There are well-authenticated cases 
of mesmeri¢ sleep being produced at the 
distance of miles between subject and 
operator, and of wishes being obeyed at 
the same distance. 

2. As the mesmeric state is something 
abnormal and puzzling in itself, a closer 
interest attaches to thought-transference 
between persons ima more ordinary state 
of mind. The most striking group of facts 
of this kind is that which is associated 
with excitement on the part of one of the 
persons concerned, and resulting in an 
impression upon the other often at a great 
distance. Almost every one has heard of 
cases in which the death of friends was 
known to others at a distance, and in ad- 
vance of any possible means of ordinary 
communication. Ifsuch communications 
were confined to cases of death, it might 
be claimed that these were through the 
actual presence of the departed spirit at 
the point where intelligence was thus 
furnished, and this theory would seem to 
find confirmation in the fact that gener- 
ally there is some kind of sense of per- 
ception of the event, or of the sup | 
prepence of the deceased. But it is not 

imited to cases of death. It occurs very 

frequently in connection with great danger 
or accident, where there has been no loss 
of life, and, therefore, no disembodied 
spirit to carry the hews of his own de- 
parture to another world. 

Messrs. Gurney, Meyers, and Podmore, 
of the English “Society for Psychical 
Research,” have collected into two stout 
yolumes, under the title “ Phantasms of 
the Living,” the evidence they could ob- 
tdin for the conveyance of knowledge of 
this kind without any of the ordinary 
means of getting it. Many of these are 
instances of deaths being known at once 
at considerable distances, although the 
persons who obtained this knowledge 
generally had not the ge reason to 
expect anything of the kind. But many 
also are not death cases. Bishop Wilber- 
force, for instance, while writing at his 
desk, had the clearest conviction that 
.something had happened to one of his 
sons, and at that very hour his son Herbert 
had his foot crushed on board the ship of 
which he was an officer. Canon Warbur- 
ton sees his brother fall downstairs in 
coming out of a ball-room, miles away 
from where he sits. An English clergy- 
man’s daughter sees her brother in the 
kitchen of their father’s house, approach- 
ing her in clothes dripping wet. On his 
return from his voyage in a man-of-war 
she finds that at that very hour he h 
fallen into the water while his ship lay in 
an Australian harbor, He had gone 
ashore without leave, and in trying to get 
back without being observed, his foot had 
slipped, and he had come near béing 
drowned. 

These cases exclude the “ ghost” theory 
of their cause, and lead to the conclusion 
- that even in cases of death, —, 

are subjective, not objective. They are 
caused by the transference of impressions, 
thought, and feeling between minds closely 
associated in previous life. A curious 
evidence of this is that the impression re- 
ceived is through that sense whose opera- 
tions are associated in the most lively way 









— her lover’s arm es her waist, as 
she goes upstairs, at the very moment 
when he, at the distance of several miles, 
has a vivid dream of meeting her on the 
stairs and greeting her thus. A girl’s 

uardian had a habit of stroking her hair. 

ust at the hour of his death at a distance, 
she feels some one stroke her hair, although 
she is alone in her room, In most cases, 
it is the sense of vision which is most 
affected by the phantasm; next to that, 
the sense of hearing, and generally, but 
not always, in connection with the sense 
of vision. This exactly corresponds to 
the use of the senses in ordinary social 
intercourse, and, therefore, confirms the 
belief that the phaatasm is subjective, in 
the sense of being the outcome of the rela- 
tion of mind with mind, though not in the 
sense of being the uncaused fancy of a 
single mind. ... 

3. The experimental investigation of 
mind-reading is said by Mr. Gurney to 
date from about the year 1875. Ten years 
before that, the late Dr. Daniel R. Good- 
win, in his instructions to the senior class 
in our university, called attention to the 
existence of this power, and suggested that 
we study its relations to the “ phenomena” 
of Spiritualism. I attendéd several 
“séances”’ to ascertain whether, and how 
far, the key fitted the lock, and was im- 
pressed with its importance as an expla- 
nation of ‘the astonishing stories I heard ; 
and in subsequent cases, where I had to 
deal with this belief, I found his sugges- 
tion of the greatest value. 

In 1871, or at any rate not later than 
that, I met with a mind-reader of unques- 
tionable sincerity and well-developed 

wers, who confirmed what Dr. Goodwin 

ad said, and what I had observed in 
others. He is a business man of Phila- 
delphia; engaged in a manufacture which 
requires exceptional intelligence: In 
attending a Spiritualist ‘ séance,” he was 
told by the “medium” that he possessed 
“ mediumistic power” in a very high de- 
gree. Some notion he had as to the rela- 
tionship of this “ power” to clairvoyance 
led him to test his own ability in that 
direction. Heand his partner in business, 
after the work of the day was over, took 
their seats at the opposite ends of their 
counting-room, sitting. with their backs to 
each other. Each had a pencil and a 
sheet of paper, His partner selected a 
number not above thirty, and wrote it 
down. He then guessed that number, and 
wrote do#n his guess. The numbers and 
the guesses were not compared until this 
had been done a dozen times, and then it 
was found that the two lists corresponded 
“almost exactly.” The numbers were 
not taken in any rational order, but just 
at hap-hazard. “ How did you do it?” 
I asked him, “I passed thegnumbers in 
review before my mind’s - and one 
would come along looking a little brighter 
than the others, and that one I wrote 
down.” He isa man of quiet temper, ab- 
solute truthfulness, and unobtrusive habits, 
He never made any other use of his gift. 
He just wanted to satisfy himself, .. . 

0 some, the theory of thonght-trans- 
ference, or mind-reading, is offensive as 
involving the assumption that the secrecy 
of personality is at stake. While the 
believe that God knows and searches all 
hearts, they object to the idea that man 
possesses any such power as this; and 
they decline to admit that their thought 
can be known without the help of word 
or sign. But the facts whieh have :boon 
collected by observation, or discovered by 
experiment, involve no violation of the 
sacredness of the individual consciousness. 
The passivity of the actor on one side, and 
the volitional activity of the agent, are 
prerequisites to the communication of 
thought in this way. There iano indica- 
tion that any one has, or can acquire, 
the power to take God’s place in reading 
human hearts. 

The test stretch of power evinced as 
yet, i@@hat of communicating a thought of 
our own to another, not of extracting from 
others what they do not choose to com- 
municate. In some cases this power has 
been used to the best ends. Hypnotic 

atients, while under that influence, have 
Seen infected with such dislike of liquor, 
or of tobacco, as to lead to abstinence for 
months afterward, if not to their perma- 
nent cure. In one case, a lazy boy, while 





with the distant person. One young lady | h 


, Was so im with the 
need and use of diligence in his studies as 
to work his way to the head of the class. 
A more illustration, and one not 
associated with hypnotism, is furnished by 
the Rev. A. Moody Stuart, in his “ Remi- 
niscences of Dr. John Duncan.” One 
Sunday morning, while Mr, Moody. Stuart 
was conducting the devotional services in 
his church in Perth, he found himself 
uttering petitions and using expressions 
which were not natural to him. hen he 
had brought the prayer to an end, he said 
to himself, “If I did not know that Dr. 
Duncan is on the Continent, on the busi- 
ness of our Church’s mission to the Jews, 
I would suppose he’was in this church.” 
But it also occurred to him to look over 
the pulpit into the long “ Elder’s Pew,” to 
see if he were there; and there below him. 
he saw Dr. Duncan’s bald head among the 
elders of the congregation. 

It will not do to insist too much upon 
the sacred secrecy of human consciousness: 
The moral phenomena of unconscious in- 
fluence are not the least important of 
human experiences, and they certainly are 
among the most real.. Life overflows into 
life, and the bounds of human personality 
seem to be transcended in a way too subtle 
for us to trace. Have we not in the facts 
of thought-transference some faint out- 
lining of the way in which this takes 
place? The thoughts within us which 
are yeally vigorous, and closely associated 
with our volitional activity, overflow to 
others either for good or for evil,—either 
to lift them up or to drag them down. It 
is this which makes the associations of the 
Christian congregation a necessity of true 
discipleship. We might “find a better 
sermon to read at home,” but we come to 
church to give and take, and that to an 
extent which wehardly cantealize. Ifwe 
come in a lifeless and uninspired way, we 
absorb the heat from others, and drag down 
the level of the spiritual temperature. If 
we come with warmth and life in our own 
hearts, all our brethren are sharers in the 
gift of God through us, There lies our 
responsibility,—to come, and to come full 
of the good thoughts and aspirations which 
a from hearts until the fire burns 
in all. 





ABLE TO DO ANYTHING. 
[The Rambler (H. L. Wayland, D;D,), in The 
National Baptist.) 
Certain! 
do 


this is a singular world (the 
Rambler 


es not put forward this remark 


asserted that there are 1,500,000,000 peo- 
ple in the world, of whom @ is currently 
reported that in the a of o 
half are men, and in the neighbo 
one-half are women. 
as though, — 
women, one mig 


Now, it would seem 


that, if you want any one to meet cer/ain 
conditions, be these conditions what they 
may; you will very likely look entirely in 
vain. Tell any one that you want a per- 
son who can do so and so; and ask him if 
he knows any one. “ Why, certainly, 
thousands.” Ask him to name a hundred 
of them; fall presently to a dozen, in your 
requirements, and at last ask him to name 
one,—and he confesses his inability. 

The whole world just swarms with mil- 
lions and millions who want employment ; 
ask 999,000 out of each million, “ What 
can you do?” and the unhesitating reply 
will be, “Oh, anything!” Ask them, 
“Can you do this or that, can you take 


you teach school?” 
the reply will be, “ No, I cannot do 
that.” And you aré forced to the con- 
clusion that, when a person says he can do 
anything, he means that he can do one 
thing as well as another ; or, in other words, 
that his incapacity for one is perhaps no 
greater than for another, being, in fact, 
incompetent for all. 

The Rambler once heard of a man who 
was quite pronounced in his invitations to 
dinners, but without naming the day. 
Once, a person, to whom he had given one 
of these invitations, said to him, “Thank 
you very much; at what time do you 
dine?” To which the other replied, “Ob! 
any time, any time.” The invitation. to 
dine “any time” means to dine no time; 


can you keep books, can 
An 








and when a person, in answer to the 
“ What can Fo do n replies, “An, 


query, 
? 
it means “ Nothing.’ : 








AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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CABTE CA PUT A Wig. oc ccccccccccccseceseccneneees $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims......... ............. 783,053.18 


Surplus over all Liabilities,...... 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1890, 
$2,642,669.97. 

THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, : 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. ; 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
Me DIRECTORS: ° 

Thos, H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 

John T. tea o Charles P. Perot, ‘ 
Pombertou & Hutchinson, _ Samuel Welsh, dea 
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SECURITIES 


Are in the market. Many are good, others® 
better, some ute best. We think ours will. 
be easily found in the latter class by those: 
who will teke’ the trouble to investigate, ; 

Our booklet tells all about it, . 


Husted Investment Co.,. 


* (Capital $600,000) 

KANSAS CITY, KANSAS. 
B. F. GLENN & SON, 
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AUBURN, N. Y. 
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as startling, or even original). We say | 
that the world is large: it is credibly | 
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such a body of men and | 
t find anything that he | 
wanted; and yet experience seems to show | 
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Manhattan Life insurance Co. 

YOU HAVE LIVED AND WOR, 

For example of its operation, address the 

pany, giving your age. 

OVER 850,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. 
ure of crops never known. Bestall-the-yearcl 
theworld. Soil toall kindsof farming. 
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care of a horse and cow, can you plow,| Perfect Letter 
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“FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM.” 
Worry! Hurry! Flurry! are all avoided by the 


tse of 
SAPOLIO! 


for quick work is not hurried work. 

Are you ina hurry to finish your housecleaning 
ahd yet do it well? Then try this method: A 
@mall bow! of water, a cake of Sgpolio, and a cloth 
eb4 you will do more cleaning than a pail of water 
and three cakes of ordinary soap, No. 3 
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EDUCATIONAL. — 





aon WILL 4 Wobester, Rrekeraeesy. 





~The United States 


role jenn 





Official Investigation of [tes 
Baking Powders, 


Made under authority of Congress by the Chem- 
ical Division of the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and recently completed, 


Shows the Royal Baking 
Powder to be a cream 
of tartar baking powder 
of the highest quality, 
superior to all others in 
strength, leavening power 
and general usefulness. 


The Royal Baking Powder is thus distinguished 


leading Baking Powder of the world. 








“The Scholar’s Magazine. 


This little are of thirty-two issued monthly, is 

Sunday-school It combines, in attractive form, choice home reading, together 
with the Tediecotional Sunday-school lessons, and will — a pleasant change to the boys 
and girls of any school bt for years there has been little of variety in the publications 
furnished to the scholars. The August number is now ready. 


ti OF THE AUGUST NUMBER. 
PTT EIS basins ca dnaplck sctanscel Uonchadeh cctbunnesh oidiedetevecvcodbectedeecasests By Lilian Payson. 


uite unlike any other 


The Lighthouse Keeper’s Daughter sepedbibesbegndeeth colecsons ebeebepeiobedip x By = Duncan. 

The Wine-vaults of rgenstein [poems }......:05 cocsccosercesdonce seeses . Preston. 

Oe MEER EOEEDD, DUO) Ue 3 Chakecdes isacedsnk co<ceobes Uodsshoen -bsese By the ey evn Irving L. Beman. 

The Three Wonderful Old Women.......+....cccsssssssers sesssssse covnecoes D. C. Maedonald. 

UNEID- 17 CUEDU: pbuh Uh Lika odec etic opens aided vomcigte 0 see svdatnehe Geeaptsaggnnesdaccehs puaperein By May Willis. 

Oe OR COON vines cineceib visser ere scschtrchecevay daanpneebavevegpes $eceeb By Mary F. Lotheen. 

And The International Sunday-school Lessons for August. 

A good mafiy schools began the use of The Scholar's Magazine with the J ez! number, 
pe subscriptiorts can begin at any time, and can be for only a single month, if desired, in 
order to a trial, 


Subscription price: One copy, one year, twenty-five 
package to one address, one cent each per month, or twel 
prices any school can afford to take it. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide is issued quarterly, and is intended to be a brief help to 
the study of the International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly 
the aim has been to present a-brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would 
undertake, rather ion ® complicated one which he would let alone. It is prepared b 
skilled worker at lesson helps. The lesson treatment in The Scholar's and The 
Scholar’s Lesson Guide is the same. Subscription price: One copy, one year, wt cents ; 
five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter, four cents each 


per yéar. 
Address, JOHN. D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550. 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


-B.ELSHAW, : | BRAS A ee  SengOLs, 


ts; five or more copies, in a 
cents each per year. At such 














ULPI PIT FLAGS rey 

P LPI s | Sisco Bhos., md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue 

Pra maou __ BANNERS and FLAGS 

ar | RSE eae eet 











CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


oe Oe 


KRA, 

Chairs, Pews, Satisfaction Ke 

BAXTER ©. SWAN, 24 & 246 8. 2d St., Phila, Pa {imate given cees Ope CAL 
IW 








A. J. 
No. 36 Sduth 2d 8t.. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
PANELED The best for onurches, stores, or 
E 


residences. Send for circular. 
TAL Give pastes 


M 
CEILINGS 18 mose Street. New Tork. 


gt BELL FOUNDRY. 


FURI & PARLOR 


CHURC RNITU URE 
s.CSMALL ween Boston, Maes, 
THEO..C. KNAUFF COMPANY, 
CHURCH ORCANS. 

















New York Omer Linscin B Baitding, z. Union Square. 
orkmansh 


2 eee WiStnt Farm- 


EN HALL sey ea 
Lapras, ae Lit . Lancaster Co., Pa, 97th 

@ school home; aims to be 

,.and Christian in its methods: 
vidual scholar; wary piemeant 





looks 
location. 





the 
FOR Wouns, 


WELLS COLLEGE AURORA, 
no beautiful 
ae bee nai ” New bu 


FRISBEE, D.D., President._ 
IOKETT Ci COLLECE 


NESS A Sas sh sea 





redisoend benent ot Coeethenene 
PALMS BUS! BUSINESS COLLEGE 











epartment Fa. Gora 1 
including a a 39 oan 
es Sia ee % ES 
weeks. n steam. 
lozue Apply to *, Ere DD, 





PENNSYLVANIA uz 


CHESTER, Pa. 
A MILITARY CouLRa 
Civil Magigosting. Rand 
Course of one year. 
Circulars of Col. C. E. Hyatt, President, 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


ved in 1883 from Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 





“| fatter ian rb SSW Edsel pects? 
by the highest expert official authority the 4, Foreiroulars, apply to Puixcirata, Ogontaschool, 


Miss Frances E. BENNETT, Miss H. A. DILLAYE, 


Miss Syivia J, EASTMAN. 


YOUNG MAN, : 


An. to visit the ROC 





If you contem- 
late attending 
Souumnoras 

moval houskua it will 


Chivers ITY before deciding where Genuh sa8 you 
live a miles away. A tho h ex- 
amination this great school, and comparison of 
it with all Meg et help you to promptly decide 
the question. Tl ted r free. 


circula: 
ERS, RocuEstar, N.Y. 


FAYETTE,-0,, WORMAL UNIVERSITY, 


A Mberal education within the reach of all. 


, Actual Business, Hlocution, 
eerie , Sciences, Music 
, Rhetoric, Debating, 
Elementary English branches thoroughly taught. j 
Beautiful Location; Equipments Excellent; Puge Asso- 
offen weeks. Full complement of well-trained teach 
Address the president, J. -E Dodds. 


DO YOU jie === 
WRITE? 


Postage is 16 cts. perl. | tke 
Express often cheaper. 


ing Van Everen’s ou ree applied Lg om 
a. 4. 5 a Sunday-sch 
suit, uniqueand uniform, Thelife of the book 
will oe ee ger, and the children’s comfort 
Ann Street, New York. 


‘SEA SHELLS. 


To any one sending for my list rs ry CURIO0s, * 

and Sub-Torroa tL PLawrs, 1 wi a box con- 

taining ten Regen = of SEA ‘eeene joe rece’ et 
charge for postage and 


(5 fee, gg ‘ane 
RICHARD SCOTT. Sarasota, Fia. 


Tue STy.zs. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
eddiifonal 75 cents, na, if mailed, 15 cents 
Two or more, 60 certs each. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 

Cloth and fullet’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 

Saioee, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
Deer sane, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional). 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 


Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 





board, room rent, and tuition for one term 








ete of 

paper nting over 250 

Varieties which we Tone 

pound. SAMUE 

wa D CO,, 49-51 Frank- 
lin Street, Boston, 

















Waet. 





Musical Quality of tone. rite tot 





sate ee ETE 





ie 
reste 


ip unsurpassed. 
oe be ey voliet 
solicited. 





‘The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements thas are 





geawerty. moe, , however, an oGvertionnams 
the publisher will refund to aay tans thay lene thar 






_ Btreet, Philadelphia, Pa. 





pent cfs par not good manding be inadvertently inserted, 








